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The Upper Washington Crossing Bridge that was removed more than 20 years ago 
to make way for the new Steel bridge. It was carried intact to a nearby field, but 
gradually disappeared, timber by timber. Bowman Tower can be seen in the dis- 
tance. (Photo by Hal Clark) 
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Space 


for Living 


Е rom September 22 through Octo- 
ber 15, 1961, the New Hope His- 
torical Society is holding its annual 
Architectural Exhibition, "Space For 
Living." Area architects will show 


through photographs, blue-prints, ele- _ 


vations and models how living space 
is provided according to the manifold 
variety of man's tastes and needs. Cov- 
ering a wide range in style and con- 
cept, the buildings represented include 
residential, commercial and communal. 

Among the participating architects 
are Rolfe W. Bauhan, Calvin Cooper, 
Richard Cripps, John Diehl (Diehl & 
Stein), Jules Gregory, Donald Hedg- 
es, William Hunt, Mat Kauten (this 
month's cover artist), Robert Kear, T. 
W. Kleinsasser, Thaddeus Longstreth, 
Richard Row (Fulmer & Bowers), 
Frank Schlesinger and Jean Schle- 
singer. 


Preparations are well under way for 
presentation of the 31st Phillips Mill 
Art Exhibition to be held thru October 
29, 1961 at Phillips Mill on the River 
Road, just north of New Hope, Pa. 
This is an exhibition of wide repute, 
always eagerly awaited by artist, patron 
and collector alike. 


PHILLIPS MILL REJECTS 

The Upstairs Gallery had its month- 
ly meeting a few weeks аро... You 
should have seen the long faces of the 
artists rejected in the Annual Phillips 
Mill Debacle . . . and the happy fat 
faces of the craftsmen who'd had a 
successful month at Parry Barn Craft 
Show. Anyway, a delightful innova- 
tion came out of the meeting . . . Com- 
fortable though they were, the Crafts- 
men rallied round the artists, and all 
members met the crisis head оп... 
For one week only, September 22 
through 30th . . . They held a Salon 
des Refusés . . . and invited other 
prominent artists to join forces with 
them. They proudly presented their re- 
jected paintings for the consideration 
of everyone who wished to COME 
LAUGH AT THE ARTISTS. 


OVERHEARD 
.. in New Hope — one tourist to 
another: "What's this magazine Bucks 
County Life?” Is this Bucks County? 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


OUR COVER 


О cover this month is ап archi- 
tectural, longitudinal section of 
the Vandsandt* Bridge #73 that 
spans Pidcock Creek and rests beneath 
Bowman’s Hill in Solebury Township. 
This scale drawing shows lattice truss 
and cross section. The bridge has steel 
"I" beams and black top which replace 
the wood beams and wood-plank road- 
bed in its original construction. End to 
end, eighty-six feet long, it has a five 
ton limit. The local commissioners in 
1875, when it was built, were Abra- 
bam Tbompson, Charles B. Yost and 
Samuel S. Keller. Their names are 
inscribed on a plaque mounted on the 
stone approach-rail. 

When our cover artist, Mathias 
Kauten, studied the Vansandt Bridge, 
much in the Holmsian tradition, he 
investigated two other covered bridges 
in the area: Bridge #268, a 5-ton 
bridge near Pipersville or Dark Hol- 
low Road and Cabin Run Bridge 
(Road 09060 — 655+43), built in 
1874 under commissioners Benjamin 
Wiggins, Abraham Thompson and 
Charles B. Yost. He found a close 
structural relationship in the three 
bridges, all showing boarded-in lat- 
tice trusses and gable roof covers. Me- 
ticulous observation of the similarity 
in choice and size of material and the 
method of construction made him con- 
clude that one builder probably was 
responsible for all three. 

Mathias (Mat) Kauten lives on 
Meeting House Road in New Hope, 
Pa. He attended Washington Univers- 
ity and St. Louis Art School. A foreign 
travel scholarship took him on a four 
months, European, trans-continental 
trek. Later, in Manhattan, he engaged 
in commercial photography; designed 
magazine covers for Westerns, Liberty 
and The Saturday Evening Post; spent 
three months studying with Frank 
Lloyd Wright at Taliesin. Currently, a 
licensed architect working with Jules 
Gregory in Lambertville, New Jersey, 
Mat is one of the participating archi- 
tects in the New Hope Historical So- 
ciety's current exhibition, "Space for 
Living.” A 
* Also spelled Vansant. 
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CROSS ROADS -- BUCKS COUNTY 


MIDDLETOWN TOWNS 
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Showplace of 
Ihe County 


By Jobn Grabam 


he heat was unbearable and the 

air inside the small, one-room 
township building was foul with to- 
bcaco smoke, yet the people came, fill- 
ing the room until there was barely a 
place to stand. Then the arguments 
started, the pros and cons, the anxious 
questions, some answerable and many 
not. Long into the summer night they 
stayed, arguing among themselves, 
looking to the three men in the front 
of the room for answers they knew 
they would all have to provide. 


In the back, jammed against the 
wall, a newspaperman mopped his per- 
spiring face and turned to a colleague. 
"Democracy, it’s wonderful. But this 
time it's not gonna' work. No matter 
what they decide, this thing is too big 
for these farmers." He shook his head, 
grinning. "Nope, no matter what they 
do, ten or fifteen years from now this 
township’s gonna’ be one great big 
slum." 


The time was 1948, the scene a 
cinder block garage on Hulmeville 
Road in Middletown Township, Low- 
er Bucks County. The problem was a 
big one: Bill Levitt and a population 
and building explosion that threatened 
to bring chaos to what was once a 
quiet agricultural community. 


The solution — Middletown Town- 
ship, 1961, a well-ordered community 
of 28,000 people that stands as a mod- 
el of township planning and efficiency 
for the County, and a monument to 
its own citizens. 
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Levittown section, Middletown 
Township — “ . . . ten or fifteen 
years from now . . . one great big 
slum". 
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Crowded supervisor meetings are common in Middletown Township 
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where the electorate plays an active role in determining policy. 


What is Middletown today? On the 
surface it can hold its own in any 
community beauty contest. 


Levittown, with its spacious lawns 
and wide curving streets, has mellow- 
ed with age, reflecting a graciousness 
that would surprise its old condemn- 
ers. The old boroughs, Penndel, 
Hulmeville, Langhorne and Langhorne 
Manor, surrounded by Middletown, 
have grown along with the township 
without losing their peaceful, small- 
town qualities so rapidly passing from 
the American scene. And the farms are 
still there, some scattered about the 
community, but most concentrated 
above the Lincoln Highway, broad 
rolling fields of lush land that consti- 
tute one-half of the township’s acreage. 


Underneath this pleasant facade — 
lies more pleasantness. Middletown 
residents enjoy the lowest property tax 
in Lower Bucks County, this despite 
the fact that neighboring Falls Town- 
ship has as one of its contributors the 
giant Fairless Steel Works in Morris- 
ville. Its police force, while not the 
largest, could certainly be called one 
of the most efficient. Under Chief 
Howard Shook since 1952, the 25-man 
force has shown a remarkable stabili- 
ty, losing only five men in ten years. 
This figure contrasts sharply with 
many other townships, whose police 
forces seem to be in a constant state 
of turmoil and harrassment. 


Middletown residents, who speak 
with pride of their school system, will 
tell you that their nine schools which 
serve close to 6,000 pupils cannot be 
matched anywhere in the County from 
the standpoint of appearance and gen- 
eral quality: of teaching. 


Big bugaboos in other townsbips 


throughout the County have been 
snow removal operations, road main- 
tenance and new road construction. 
Last year, more than eighty miles of 
snow-clogged township roads were 
cleared in record time, and this year, 
a $207,000 appropriation will help 
maintain streets and roads within the 
township, representing the finest high- 
way facilities in the County. 


How did all this happen? Why is 
Middletown Township where it is to- 
day? Where did it all begin? 


Well, you could say it started that 
night long ago in the sweltering, 
smoke-filled garage that served as 
township building. For out of that 
meeting, and others like it before and 
after, came the recognition, the under- 
standing and the leadership responsi- 
ble for Middletown today. 


In November, 1947, it became the 
first township in Bucks County to 
adopt a road ordinance. In February 
of the following year it became the 
first zoned township in the County, 
and in August of that same year, the 
township board of supervisors passed 
the first Bucks County building code. 
In the years that followed, under the 
leadership and guidance of a three- 
man board of supervisors composed 
of J. Russell Newbold, Raymond H. 
Secules and Joseph Canby, the town- 
ship moved swiftly and surely to cope 
with its many problems. 


As a result of this enlightened plan- 
ning, when Levitt began to build in 
the township in 1954, he was faecd 
with road and building ordinances he 
had not come up against before. Lots 
were to be a minimum of 7,000 square 
feet, not the 6,000 square feet for 
comparable housing in the other town- 
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James Cahill, member of the board of supervisors, is representative 


of the young, progressive leadership that guides the township. 


ships; and the roads would require a 
minimum of one-half inch of asphalt 
more than was required in the other 
townships. 


Pressure was brought to bear upon 
the supervisors by the Levitt organiza- 
tion, attempting to effect some changes 
in the ordinances — even to the point 
where Levitt threatened not to build 
in the township at all — but the super- 
visors held firm under chairman Jo- 
seph Canby and the ordinances were 
complied with. 


In 1955, displaying another exam- 
ple of forward thinking, the township 
employed a full time, professional 
manager. This move, again a first for 
Bucks County, guaranteed a well-coor- 
dinated carrying out of the day-to-day 


Joseph Canby, former chairman of 
the board of supervisors, will run 
for office this year as an additional 
supervisor. 


township business with a minimum of 
waste and confusion. 


As the population increased from 
only 4,000 in 1950 to a staggering 
27,000 in the 1960 census, further 
governmental services were added: a 
planning commission, a park and rec- 
reation board and a commercial and 
industrial development commission. 


In 1959, a new municipal building 
was dedicated, bringing together un- 
der one roof the many services, com- 
missions and officials of the township. 
The new building, built at a cost of 
$190,000., will be paid for by 1964 
and represents a community investment 
that will more than pay for itself in 
the years to come. Use of the building 
is not confined to officials alone. Citi- 


теп 8 groups, women's clubs, meetings 
of every kind take place with only a 
nominal charge for the use of the 
building. 

Tax collection, a minor problem 
when the township’s population was 
at the 4,000 figure, became increasing- 
ly difficult as the years passed and the 
population skyrocketed. New systems, 
new bookkeeping methods, new ma- 
chines were needed to keep pace with 
the phenomenal growth. In 1960, un- 
der Tax Collector, E. William Linde- 
berg, the township tax office was com- 
pletely modernized. In order to pro- 
cess the 24,000 bills that must go out, 
to keep proper records of returns and 
delinquencies, Lindeberg purchased or 
leased $10,000 worth of new office 
equipment at his own expense, assur- 
ing accurate billing and prompt return 
to the taxing bodies. 

Politically, Middletown defies classi- 
fication. Many townships carry with 
them a label. One may be called a 
“Republican stronghold,” another will 
be run by a “Democratic machine,” 
but Middletown belongs with neither 
group. April, 1961 registration figures 
showed 5,844 Republicans, 5,994 
Democrats and 507 Independents or 
Non-Partisans. 

National and local voting records 
also prove valuable in assessing the 
township's political feelings. It elected 
Republican Eisenhower but brought in 
Democrat Clark at the same time; in 
1958 it went for Democrat Lawrence 
and Republican Scott. Locally, how- 
ever, it has been steadfastly Republic- 
an, with only one exception. In 1958, 
a Democrat, for the first time in the 
history of the Township, was elected 
to the Board of Supervisors. A 


The Old 
Chain Bridge 


By Peggy Lewis 


omewhere in the recesses of the 

Mercer Historical Museum there 
are two links of chain wrought of 
234" bar iron. These are the sole, 
tangible reminders of the only chain 
bridge ever to exist in Bucks County. 
Built in 1809 to replace a ford used 
since pioneer days, it cost $5,500. It 
joined the colonial hamlet bearing its 
name — split by the Neshaminy Creek 
into Wrightstown and Northampton 
Townships — where Second Street 
Pike (Rt. 232) crosses it. 

This chain bridge couldn't be called 
unique. There have been others. For 
example, one over Jacobs Creek, con- 
structed about 1820, led from Union- 
town to Greensburgh, Pa.; another, 
more famous, dating from 1811, span- 
ned the Lehigh River at Easton to be 
removed two decades later as a safety 
precaution. But bridges of this type 
were uncommon and predecessors of 
the suspension bridge. 

How was the Bucks County bridge 
constructed? We know it rose from a 
stone pier in the middle of the creek 
and hung from chains pasing above 
a frame tower and fixed to the creek 
banks. Its links varied from 3' to 12' 
in length while the chains themselves 
were attached to perpendicular iron 
rods supporting the wooden floor. 

What did it look like? Since local 
sources yielded no prints or engrav- 
ings, one of our Baker Street Regu- 
lars, Mat Kauten, imagined it to be 
something like this: 

Who traveled across it? We can't 
be certain though their names surely 
exist hidden in annals, archives and 
old diaries; morgues of dead news- 
papers and piles of uncatalogued clip- 
pings. John Thompson, first High 
Sheriff of Bucks County under the 
Congress government and wagonmast- 
er for the Continental Army, might 
have hobbled across it in 1811 — if 
he was still alive. He built the old 
Chain Bridge Mill on the Northamp- 
ton creekside in 1759 and operated it 
during the Revolutionary War. Per- 
haps an adventurous Leni Lenapi 
swung from the chains. But whoever 
walked the bridge saw it a scant twen- 
ty-one years. It was destroyed by a 
freshet in March, 1832. 

When the last links were removed, 
a 218’ covered bridge, oak-timbered, 
replaced it at a cost of $2,583. Thirty- 
three years later in mid-July another 
flood came along and the Richboro and 
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Chain Bridge from an old drwaing. 


Pineville Turnpike Road Company 
could not afford a third bridge. So 
they decided to abandon the turnpike. 
A petition from forceful resident, Jesse 
P. Carver, resulted in a mandamus 
from the Court of Common Pleas to 
the County Commissioners, and the 
Turnpike Company had to rebuild. 

So much for the bridge. The older 
Chain Bridge Mill still stands — in 
good shape. Its present owners, the 
Fencels, known better as Viv and 
Charlie, run the Chain Bridge Bar and 
Grill where a regular can always be 
found who remembers when . . . 

Ted Luff, for example, recalls vivid- 
ly fifty years ago, as a boy living on 
Hatboro Road, delivering grist for his 
father, William Luff. Sam Price and 
his son, Allen, then owned and oper- 
ated the Mill. “I can remember," said 
Ted, "the pot-bellied stove in the cen- 
ter of the office. This is where the men 
played cards and checkers. And they 
swapped yarns and chewed tobacco 
and let the juice fly where it may." His 
son, Allen, drove a team of sorrel 
percheron horses to deliver flour to the 
nearby stores. 

The mill race and dam furnished 
power for the water-wheel which 
ground the grain. Local farmers 
brought wheat there to be milled into 
flour, or corn to be milled into meal 
used later for corn bread or mush. 

After Sam Price's son died of pneu- 
monia, old Sam sold to Amos Patter- 
son who operated the mill until 1938. 
Mabel, Amos' daughter, and her hus- 
band, Clarence McKinney, ran a hot 
dog stand and a general store until 
Mabel's death in 1946, the year the 
Fencels purchased the property. Now 


they run a tap room, very much enjoy- 
ed for its short-order platters and 
draught beer as well as Charlie's geni- 
ality and Viv's ready wit. Viv's humor 
never wilts, and she never repeats a 
bon mot. Passing motorists who hear 
the curious and steady, low roar that 
escapes though the door and floats 
windward on Rt. 232 may not be able 
to identify the sound. But anyone who 
stops to investigate will discover that 
it's simply а row of customers laugh- 
ing with Viv. 

The Mill Dam backs up Nesha- 
miny's water for more than a mile, 
and the Mill Pond is a popular spot 
for summer cookouts and swimming. 
The mill itself is used to store the 
canoes which the Fencels have for hire. 
And any Isaac Walton can angle for 
carp, bass, sunfish, eel, trout, cat-fish 
and occasionally a snapper, without a 
conscience pang, for the State stocks 
the pond twice a year. Wonderfully 
picturesque, it lies at the foot of a hill 
timbered heavily with spruce. Bun- 
galows once bordering its banks were 
washed away by the flood of August, 
1955. The Pennsylvania Fish and 
Game Association of Philadelphia use 
Bryan's Island, which breasts the dam, 
for their outings, and Camp Onas, a 
children’s camp on the Wrightstown 
bank of the creek, runs each. summer 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Friends. 

So even though the pioneer hamlet 
has lost its original chain bridge, the 
community known as Chain Bridge has 
kept its rural beauty. It offers convivi- 
ality indoors and, weather permitting, 
recreation outdoors to those who find 
their pleasures in nature. A 


Back of Chain Bridge stands old Mill House and Mill Pond. 
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T he ideograph caption above, liter- 
ally translated, means ‘New 
Street.”. Philosophically translated it 
means "new way" or “new way of 
life." This is the name Yoshiteru 
(Yosh) Kawano has chosen for his 
store, the New Street Store, which will 
open Sunday, October 8, at 108 New 
Street in New Hope, Pa. The store 
will specialize in organically grown 
foods; imported Oriental and Euro- 
pean foods; a large assortment of 
domestic and imported natural cheese, 
and a variety of bakery products — 
home-made style. Yosh will keep the 
store open Sundays and evenings as 
well as daytime hours. 

Yosh Kawano was born in Tacoma, 
Washington, of parents who emigrated 
from Tokushima, Japan. He attended 
the College of Puget Sound in Tacoma 
and matriculated, a B.A. in philosophy 
and social sciences. While attending 
the University of Michigan’s law 
school a year and a half, he became 
very active in their student Co-op 
movement. At the beginning of World 
War 1939, he was a C.O. and spent 
two and a half years in the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago. 
Immediately after, he taught in the 
Military Government’s Japanese lang- 
uage and history program, designed to 
train army, navy and marine corps 
officers for occupation duties. 

Under General MacArthur's Trade 
Union and Co-op Program, he was 
sent to Japan as a civilian analyst. 
There he helped to organize consum- 
ers’ cooperatives and trade unions in 
the effort to build a democratic Jap- 
anese society. Upon his return to the 
United States, his firm conviction of 
the truth of the Co-op movement led 
him to work for three years as assist- 
ant manager of the Flushing Co-op in 

. Flushing, L. I., М. Y. and nine years as 
manager of the Solebury Cooperative 
Association in New Hope, Pa. 

For the past year he has been em- 
ployed as sales manager of Golden 
Acres Farm, producers and distribu- 
tors of organically grown food. Now 
ready to embark on his own project, 
the New Street Store, we wish him 
good luck on his new way. A 
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DODGE - DART 


LANCER 


DODGE DART 440 
All New For "62 
Power You Can Feel 
Savings You Can Count 


W. Н. WATSON & SON- 


135 South Main Street — Doylestown, Pa. 


Dodge Sales & Service 


Fillmore 8-4355 - 4542 


Since 1916 W. H. Watson & Son have been known for Good Deals and Fair Dealing. 


The Art of 
Bookbinding 


By Kurt H. Gaebel 


B ooks hold a distinct place among 
the applied arts. But whatever 
beauty they may claim in form and 
ornament belongs to an order quite 
their own. They are not what may be 
termed a necessity of life though no 
true book-lover would ever admit them 
less than essential to his being. 

Books had their origin centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ. The Assyrians 
used clay tablets оп which they in- 
scribed their writings. These tablets 
were baked and fastened together with 
large metal rings. The Egyptians used 
strips of papyrus joined to form a con- 
tinuous roll containing a hollow tube 
of wood or ivory. The Persians wrote 
on animal hides, and the Romans cut 


tablets of wood. These tablets were’ 


covered with a wax on which they 


David Everhart, cellist to appear 
with Herbert Rogers, pianist on 
Sunday, November 19th at 3 P.M. 
Parry Barn, New Hope. 


made impressions with a style. 

Some years later, ornamented covers 
of fine metal and ivory were devised 
for these tablets. The ivory was beauti- 
fully carved, the metal hammered, en- 
graved and often embellished with 
precious gems. 

When we think of books today, we 
do not imagine inscribed tablets and 
scrolls but sheets of printed paper 
bound in cloth or leather. This manner 
of binding had its origin in the fif- 
teenth century. The monks in monas- 
teries were the first to bind sheets and 
cover manuscripts somewhat as we do 
now. Their sheets, fabricated of sheep 
or calf skin, were commonly known as 
parchment. 

The monks, having much time at 
their disposal, took great pains to let- 
ter the sheets by hand. They sewed 
strips of rawhide to the folded sheets 
of the completed text and then incor- 
porated these strips into the board 
sides. The binding leathers they used 
at that time were pig skin, deer skin, 
and calf skin. А | 


Dorothy Hodge Polk. Violinist who 
will play in two concerts of the New 
Hope Music Series. this fall. 


The House of 6 Gaebels... 


L ast March, Harper & Bothers, 
publishers of President Kennedy’s 
books, Profiles in Courage and The 
Strategy of Peace, presented him with 
these two volumes for his birthday. 
They were finely bound in imported 
leather and embossed in 23-carat gold 
by the firm of Albert Oldach and Son, 
of Holland, Pa. 

These were among the hundreds of 
beautiful, hand-bound books made for 
famous people by this firm. Located 
in Philadelphia more than thirty years 
ago its history includes a heart-warm- 
ing story of the family of Kurt R. 
Gaebel who has owned the company 
for the past twenty-five years. 

On a February day in 1924, young 
Gaebel, a native of Leipzig, Germany, 
landed at Ellis Island. He spoke no 
English but was equipped with a trade. 
He was an expert book-binder and had 
little difficulty in quickly finding a job 
in New York City. During the next 
four years he also learned to speak 
English. When Albert Oldach came 
to New York seeking an assistant who 
had had European training, the two 
men luckily met. The older, an expert 
himself in the designing and tooling 
of bindings, quickly recognized Gaeb- 
el's ability. Soon they set up shop to- 
gether at 2021 Cherry Street, in Phila- 
delphia. 

The first decade made little money 
for them, but they were building a 
nation-wide reputation for beautiful 
workmanship. During this period Kurt 
married and became the father of four 
children, Kurt H., Betty, and Rudolph 
and Albert, twins. Each child was to 
develop an appreciation for the beauty 
of his father's fine work. When 
Adolph Oldach died in 1938 his son 
sold out to Kurt Gaebel. 

At first it was rough going. Many 
expert bookbinders who had served 
their apprenticeship in Europe too, 
suddenly proved to be heavy competi- 
tion. It was Kurt's practical wife, Elis- 
abeth, who decided they must cut their 
running expenses. She had worked 
with The Curtis Publishing Company 
and was proficient in book-keeping. 
Now she also delivered work to cus- 
tomers, often carrying one of the 
Gaebel babies as well as a suitcase of 
newly bound books; and often she re- 
turned with a pile of books to be 
bound. Eventually the Gaebels moved 
to Tioga where they combined shop 
and home thus cutting costs further 
by having no shop rent. 

Gradually the business grew. Samuel 


By Betty Floyd 


A group of dilapidated volumes as they were brought into the 


Gaebel shop for repair. 
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A row of books which have been restored at the shop in Holland. 


Matthews, who joined Gaebel twenty 
years ago, and specialized in gold 
tooling, is still with him. As other 
book-binders died or retired no one 
replaced them. Kurt was particularly 
fortunate because as they grew older 
his children were eager to work with 
their parents. Elisabeth believed that 
even though they left school at six- 
teen the education to be acquired in 
the association with rare books was as 
valuable as more conventional school- 


ing. Sensitive and 
proved her right. 

Through the Gaebels’ hands have 
passed some of the world’s most pre- 
cious books and manuscripts. Many of 
them have had to be left in their orig- 
inal condition because re-binding can 
often depreciate value. To protect such 
works the Gaebels provided fitted, air- 
tight cases. The slip-cases of imported 
leather, with appropriate decoration 
and lettering, were works of art. 


studious, they 


Among the literary treasures entrust- 
ed to the Gaebels was an extremely 
rate copy of the Bay Psalm Book for 
which the late world-famous Philadel- 
phia bibliophile, Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach paid $151,000. Great was their 
excitement too, over an order from 
him to bind an edition of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures Underground. Printed from 
the original plates in Austria, the 
sheets had to be cut individually to 
keep intact Alice’s long neck and the 
ears of the White Rabbit. The pages 
were hand-sewed, bound in green mor- 
occo, an exact replica of the original 
facsimile issue of Alice’s Adventures 
Underground.* 


The Gaebels also bound the private 
edition of Investment in People by 
Julius Rosenwald, the late philanthro- 
pist. His son, Lessing, now a renowned 
collector, also has many books in 
Gaebel bindings. Another Philadelphia 
collector, Mr. J. W. Friel, who spe- 
cialized in 13th century illuminated 
manuscripts, has them encased in wood 
covered in red French levant and inlaid 
with a white leather cross. Tooled in 
gold and lined in red plush with gold 
clasps, its rich simplicity would amaze 
and please the monks who created the 
work for future generations. 


Communications of later dates were 
slip-cased for letters of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson and other 
famous figures of American history, as 
well as such moderns as Thomas 
Wolfe. A peculiarly interesting book, 
Legend of Camel Back Mountain by 
Priscilla Magoun of Bath, Maine, took 
this meticulous author ten years to 
create. When it came to the Gaebels 
for binding they handled it as careful- 
ly as though it were an ancient manu- 
script. Miss Magoun had illuminated 
and hand-lettered it as exquisitely as 
any monk of long ago. Its maroon 
binding, with elaborate gold designs, 
is a perfect complement to her work. 


Other customers have been presi- 
dents — Truman, Eisenhower and the 
late FDR. The libraries of the King 
of Sweden, Sir Winston Churchill and 
General Mark Clark are graced by 
Gaebel bindings. Raymond and Theo- 
dore Pitcairn of nearby Bryn Athyn go 
to this noted firm, as does R. G. Rin- 
cliffe of Philadelphia. Librarians of 
many colleges and historical societies, 
and curators of museums throughout 
the country often depend upon the 
judgment of the Gaebels for the selec- 
tion of bindings. 

The jobs done at the shop are not 
always elaborate. Any job, large or 
small, that involves gold stamping or 
leather work is in their province — 
even a picture frame or table cover. 


Five years ago the Gaebels moved 
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Kurt Gaebel applies the gold lines where the leather meets the cloth on 


Б i 


one of the books for the Scott Paper Company’s 25th year book. 


President Kennedy sits at his desk on which are proudly displayed his 
two books in their special hand bound covers, his birthday present from 


Harpers. 


themselves to Holland, Pa.; and in 
November, 1958, they moved the shop 
to Holland Road. Though Elizabeth 
died in 1960, the rest of the family 
still participate in the business. Kurt 
H. occasionally gives illustrated lec- 
tures on the art of bookbinding and 
recently addressed the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen at the George 
School, Newtown. 

In the Bucks County area there are 
no other firms engaged in hand-bind- 
ing. The Gaebels are so busy, in fact, 
that the brothers can take only an 
annual three-day vacation. In emer- 
gencies, Betty (now Mrs. Schoen ot 
Philadelphiai) flies to the office when 
the family signal for help. So it is with 


no little pride that this area claims The 
House of Six Gaebels a rare family 
who practice and sustain a rare art. A 
*On July 4, 1860, Mr. Dodgson told 
the three Liddel girls the story of 
Alices Adventures Underground, 
which he wrote in longhand for the 
eldest, namesake for the heroine. This 
story, recast and extended into Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland was pub- 
lished in 1865. 

It was the facsimile manuscript of 
the original version (Alice’s Adven- 
tures Underground) that was sold at 
Sotheby's in London іп 1928 for £ 
15,400. This volume, through sub- 
scription of generous friends in Ameri- 
ca, now rests in the British Museum. 


ridge and only 56 feet long — 
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The Story of the 
Bucks County 


Bridges 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


B ucks County, proud possessor of 
thirteen covered bridges, did not 
observe "See Pennsylvania's Covered 
Bridges Week", designated by Gov- 
ernor David Lawrence, with any cele- 
brations, but many bridges were visited 
by lovers of these ancient and pictur- 
esque structures. 

In his proclamation the Governor 
said: "Since covered bridges offer an 
ideal opportunity to see a part of 
America's past—especially since Penn- 
sylvania now has more preserved or re- 
stored covered bridges than any other 
State — I am designating September 
30th through October 8th, 1961, as a 
period for commemorating Covered 
Bridges in Pennsylvania. 

It is fortunate for Bucks County’s 
bridges that the County Commission- 
ers desire to preserve them. Samuel 
Delp, who is in direct charge, had 
all of them painted red during the 
past year. 

According to George M. Hart of 
George School, whose hobby is col- 
lecting pictures of covered bridges, 
Bucks County had thirty-six in 1919, 
not counting those over the Delaware 
River jointly owned with New Jersey. 
The automobile and truck traffic 
spelled the doom of many. Although 
they could carry the weight and size 
of a load of hay, they succumbed to 
the increasing size of trucks and to the 
impatience of motorists who demand- 
ed at least two lanes to speed them 
on their way. 

According to Mr. Hart, the first 
covered bridge was built in the county 
in 1792 and spanned the west branch 
of the Neshaminy Creek at Chalfont. 
It was torn down in 1924. 

Of the thirteen remaining in the 
county, four are under the care of 
the state. The Twining Ford bridge is 
on private property and cannot be 
visited without permission. It crosses 
the Neshaminy near Newton. 

The South Perkasie Bridge was 
saved from destrruction by the valiant 
efforts of the Perkasie Historical So- 
ciety under its president Andrew H. 
Schuler. The County Commissioners 
gave the society the bridge if they 
would move it. E. A. Gallagher & 
Sons made a price of some $5,000 to 
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Cabin Run Bridge on Cabin Run Creek near Pipersville. The only bridge 
in Bucks County wide enough to permit passage of two vehicles. 
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Twining Ford Bridge 181 feet long that spans Neshaminy Creek is not 
open for public use but is well preserved on a private estate near New- 
town. 
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Mood’s Bridge, over Branch between Hagersville and Perkasie. It is 
owned by the State and is a favorite fishing spot for youngsters. 


wrench it from its stone abutments, 
trundle it down the street, cross an 
arched bridge and deposit it in Per- 
kasie's park. 

Thousands of people watched the 
sturdy structure resist the heaviest ma- 
chinery that could be brought to bear. 
The fight was recorded and broadcast 
on television. But at last man and 
might prevailed and today the bridge 
is secure. Gallagher wrote his profit 
off to experience. The South Perkasie 
Bridge is one of the few that had let- 
tered above its portal the admonition: 
$5.00 fine for any person riding or 
driving over this bridge faster than a 
walk or smoking seegars on." 

The bridge at Uhlerstown is the 
only one that crosses the Delaware 
Canal. It is particularly picturesque 
as it is practically over an old gray, 
weathered lock with the spillway run- 
ning down like a noisy brook. 

There is a strange type of bridge in 
Ralph Stover State Park near Pt. Pleas- 
ant. It is one of the few remaining ex- 
periments in what was called an 
"open" covered bridge. Each high 
board side is like a miniature roofed 
bridge. This type was tried out in 
the 1860's as an improvement over 
some of the drawbacks of the covered 
bridge. One was the annoyance in win- 
ter when the whole counntryside took 
to traveling on runners. The road 
crews would have to get out and 
“snow” the covered bridges so sleighs 
and bob-sleds could glide over the 
rough planks. Nature could "snow" the 
open bridge. As many covered bridges 
were built following this experiment, 
it was not deemed a success. 

Our county has recognized the fact 
that thousands of enthusiastic covered 
bridge buffs come in search of them 
and have made it easy to find them by 
signs erected on main roads directing 
the traveler to our unique bridges. 
Only the interest and insistence of the 
public keeps these bridges intact. May 
Bucks County long preserve her treas- 
ures, for they are a constantly growing 
tourist attraction. A 


CASUAL IMPORTS 
Gift Shop 


4 E. Mechanic Street 


New Hope, Penna. 


A fabulous place to Brouse and Buy 


Houpt's Bridge spans Durham Creek amid a picturesque setting of 
hills and forests with the ruins of a 200 year old Mill nearby. 
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Vansant Bridge spans Pidcock Creek on a back country road in the 


shadow of historic Bowman's Hill. 


Uhlerstown Bridge is the only covered bridge over the Delaware 


River Canal. A singular feature of the bridge is the window cut in 
each side. 
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EImwood г 
7-1328 
“Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 


Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


EU BS шен ve Bg Sheard's Mill Bridge, also known as Thatcher Bridge, over Tohickon 
Greenwood Craft Shop <> Creek at old Clymer’s Mill. 
I! Youth Stat T 
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{4 for Áll бо қайты... 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS Loux’s Bridge over Cabin Run Creek between Pipersville and Wis- 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES mer. It is only 60 feet long and constructed from native hemlock. 


WHEEL CHAIRS € CRUTCHES 
CANES Ф DIABETIC NEEDS 
HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

BABY NEEDS 

GIFT ITEMS 

ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 

F. М. Froio, Е.М, 

Director and Owner 
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KE 6-5455 Pine Valley Bridge sometimes called Iron Hill Bridge. It crosses Pine 


Richlandtown, Pa. 
Run Creek north of Doylestown. 
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Frankenfield Bridge near the cross- 
road hamlet of Sundale. Built in 
1872 across Tinicum Creek. 


ley it is often called Sleifer’s Bridge. 


Knecht’s Bridge, one mile north of Pleasant Valley on Durham Creek. As this bridge is in Sleifer’s Val- 
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South Perkasie Bridge was served from destruction by the efforts of 


the Perkasie Historical Society and now rest peacefully in Perkasie 
Park. 
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А Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


Jl 
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State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 
1408 W. BROAD STREET T | 
KE 6-2769 n RES SU 
Entrance to old covered bridge at New Hope opened in 1814 and 
carried away by 1903 flood. 


Quakertown, Pa. 
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Тһе open covered bridge in Stover Park. (Photo by Sa 


VALET SERVICE 


65 South Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3556 ЕМегргіѕе 10031 
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Old Covered Bridge at Finland replaced by a concrete bridge several 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
years ago. 


40 W. MECHANIC ST. 
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NORTH EAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Cybus Way and Street Road 

EL 7-9090 


“WHEN YOU INVEST 
CHOOSE THE BEST” 


354% Per Annum 


Main Office: 


1841-43 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION ARTISTS 
Gallery Space For Rent 


Southampton, Pa. 


Beautiful Setting near New Hope 
Call VO 2-2487 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
WASHINGTONIANNA 


Books, Prints, China, etc. 
“Spirit of 76” 
Book and Gift Shop 
2609 Huntingdon Pk. Bethayers, Pa. 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS * DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


TR AH ES FS 9? «* ee оят 9" 
DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
о! 

EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also,always a selection of Fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J 
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Spring Garden Bridge, built іп 1815, was the oldest bridge standing 


until it was destroved in 1903 by the flood. 
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Lumberville Bridge built in 1835. One wooden span was carried away 


by the flood 1903. Entire bridge was replaced in 1949 by the present 


foot bridge. 
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Pennsylvania end of the original wooden bridge over the Delaware 
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River between Trenton, New Jersey and Morrisville, Pa. 
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MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 


Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


GARTEN 


Own Make - Hand Dipped 


CANDIES 


Bucks County 
New Hope Penna. 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


Authentic Reproductions of the 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


“STREET GAS LAMPS” 
In Miniature Jewelry 


(С) 1961 C J DURR 
STERLING OR GOLD FILLED— 
Tie Tack, $1.75; Tie Bar, $3.00; Cuff Links, 
$4.50; Charm, $1.50; Pin, $1.75; Pendant 
$2.50; Earrings, $4.50; Bracelet (Made to or- 
der), $10.75 and up, 
Fed. Tax inc., Penna, Res. add 4% State Tax. 
Mail Orders—No COD's. 


THE 
GAS LAMP 


Specializing In Unusual Jewelry 
Forest Grove, Bucks County, Pa. 
PY 4-7761 
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Oldest covered bridge in Lehigh County, known as Borgart's Bridge, 
extends 145 feet across the Little Lehigh River near Allentown. 
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Old covered bridge which was located near Fountainville destroyed 
years ago. 
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PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY Ф STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
Southampton, Penna. 


ELmwood 7-2894 


NEW JERSEY’S ONLY 
COVERED BRIDGE SAVED 


he dedication of the restored 

Green Sergeant’s Covered Bridge 
on the Rosemont-Sergeantsville road in 
New Jersey on September 15th proved 
again the fact that if a thing is wanted 
badly enough and worked for hard 
enough, it can be accomplished. 

The whole area was stunned last 
January when a too-heavy vehicle 
crashed through the old covered bridge 
that spanned the Wickecheoke Creek, 
New Јегѕеу'ѕ last of the original 
roofed bridges. To all appearances the 
logical thing was to replace it with the 
usual concrete bridge of which there 
are thousands, wholly lacking the char- 
acter of the ancient picturesque one 
that had spanned the creek since 1872. 
It was as truly a part of the landscape 
as the trees that leaned over it and 
the rugged banks of the creek and 
Reverend Edward H. Gelvin's small 
stone house that was built nearly a 
century and a half before the bridge. 

There was quite a hassel between 
a determined group who wanted the 
bridge restored and others who, in the 
name of progress, desired a modern 
two-lane bridge. The Green Sergeant's 
Covered Bridge Society was organized 
with Mrs. Edward M. Stone as presi- 
dent. They found a sympathetic ally in 
Dwight R. Palmer, Commissioner of 
the New Jersey State Highway De- 
partment. He deemed the project in 
line with the Department's policy of 
"saving valid historical structures for 
posterity.” 

The result is a perfect solution. 
Photographs and data should be sent 
to every state highway department for- 
tunate enough to have, in their do- 
main, any covered bridges. 

The old bridge was taken down 
with the least damage possible to the 
timbers, then rebuilt on a steel under- 
carriage and girders that will carry a 
20 ton load. As it stands again on the 
re-inforced abutments it is hard to 
realize, in its coat of fresh, white 
paint, that it had ever been complete- 
ly down. Beside it stands a single lane 
concrete bridge with field-stone para- 
pets on each side and 18 inch safety 
walks. Traffic from Sergeantsville, go- 
ing west, uses the covered bridge as 
a one-way lane and from the opposite 
direction crosses on the new bridge. 

The bridges are in a particularly 
beautiful setting. At one end is the 
fine old stone house now the home of 
Mrs. Joseph Cotton. At the other end 
is the very ancient, picturesque stone 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


cottage of Reverend Edward H. Gel- 
vin. Hills rise steeply on one side and 
roll gently ас to the horizon оп 
the other. 

Twenty-five years ago Dr. Gelvin 
came to Hunterdon County, saw the 
old house (built in 1732), the cov- 
ered bridge, the chattering stream, 
the great trees, bought the house and 
settled there. Semi-retired from the 
ministry after 62 years of service, he 
occupied his time with wood carving 
and restoring antique furniture. He 
didn’t really retire from the ministry 
until three years ago for he journeyed 
each Sunday to Elizabeth, N. J., to 
preach in a Congregational church 
there. 

The valley was settled as early as 
1700 by Hollanders. Along the fifteen 
mile length of the creek there were at 
one time, sixty-seven mills. Heavy 
rains make the creek rise very rapid- 
ly because of the steep hills. Dr. Gel- 
vin says he has seen it come up a foot 
an hour. The late Mr. Reed of Lam- 
bertville used to tell of a great flood, 
when his parents lived in Dr. Gelvin’s 
house when Mr. Reed was a baby, and 
he was taken out of the second floor 
window into a boat. Dr. Gelvin is par- 
ticularly happy that the covered bridge 
still adorns the valley, good for an- 
other century. 

People of Hunterdon County may 
well be proud of their State Highway 
Department. On the day of the dedi- 
cation, trucks arrived with a speaker's 
stand which was set up at one end of 
the new stone bridge. Folding chairs 
filled the smooth concrete floor. Music 
was amplified while the crowd of more 
than one hundred people gathered. 
Commissioner Palmer, presiding at the 
dedication, made a fine speech. Others 
speaking and on the speaker’s platform 
were Hunterdon's state Legislators, 
Senator Wesley L. Lance and Assem- 
blyman Raymond Bowkley, Freehold- 
ets Ralph J. Muller and J. Linton 
Alles, and George Pyatt of Delaware 
Township; also Mrs. Edward M. Stone, 
president of Green Sergeant's Covered 
Bridge Assn. Mrs. William Cotton 
and Stockton's Mayor Chester L. Er- 
rico, members of the association, Hal 
Clark, president of the Delaware Val- 
ley Protective Assn., Mrs. Vera Wag- 
ner, president of the Theodore Burr 
Covered Bridge Association and D. 
Howard Moreau, president of the 
Hunterdon County Historical Society. 

Mrs. Cotton invited everyone to 
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Upper: Entrance to the one remain- 
ing bridge in New Jersey. 


Lower: Side view of covered bridge, 
the new steel bridge is shown along 
side the old bridge. 


come to her garden for refreshments, 
following the ceremony. The cele- 
bration was a grand success, and the 
problem seems to be solved to the 
satisfaction of everyone. The covered 
bridge buffs have their bridge, and the 
modernists have a new bridge that is 
happily compatible with the old, a 
plan other states and counties could 
well copy. A 


SEE IT - TRY IT - BUY IT! 


The 1962 Ford Galaxie line features a 
crisp, fresh approach to Ford's Classic 
styling. Come in and look over the new 
Galaxies or take the wheel of one of the 
exciting new Falcons, perhaps the all- 
new Falcon Squire Wagon or Falcon 
Futura . . . a luxurious, compact cousin 
of the Thunderbird! 


CONROY FORD INC. 
W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
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Pearl Johnson 


By Anne Pollock 


О ne glance at Pearl Johnson’s front 
porch is enough to make any an- 
tique lover screech his brakes to a 
sudden stop. It is piled so high with 
such a miscellany of merchandise that 
only a miracle of balance keeps the 
mountain of items from spilling over 
onto York Road. Both the interior of 
the house and the barn are filled near- 
ly to the rafters with antiques and 
bric-a-brac. The surrounding yard is 
covered with amusing odds and ends, 
a perpetual challenge to do-it-yourself- 
ers. 


A pair of shutters against the side 
of the house may not fit the window 
the customer has in mind, but anyone 
with an ounce of imagination can cre- 
ate a use for them. Some elbow grease 
and paint remover will turn the painted 
hutch on the front lawn into a unique 
conversation piece. Skillful rooting in- 
to mounds of crockery may uncover 
anything from an old crock to an iron- 
stone tureen. 


Those who wish new-found treas- 
ures they can use immediately can find 
pieces already refinished, but the dis- 
covery may take hours of browsing. 
More than one New Hope theater-goer 
has missed opening curtain-call for 
just one more quick look. 


Miss Johnson's cusutomers come 
from all over the country. Her business 
has a word-of-mouth reputation. And 
the person next to you, making a dis- 
covery, may be anyone from a Broad- 
way star summering in New Hope to 
your year-round, next door neighbor. 


Pearl likes people to rummage. Ev- 
eryone basks in the casual, friendly 
atmosphere. Moppets pet the animals 
or play house in the kitchen while 
their mothers systematically explore 
piles of stock to locate a treasure. On- 
ly sometimes the moppets get into 
trouble. Pear! still laughs (in retro- 
spect) about the little friend who 
caught her finger in an eye hook on 
the door and the complicated problem 
it was to release it. 


Her customers become her friends. 
And she enjoys assisting them build 
collections. "It's a challenge and a 
pleasure to help fill their needs." 


A few weeks ago a customer came 
in seeking hard-to-find custard glass. 
Ten years searching had found him 
only a few pieces. Pearl opened the 
door of a corner cupboard, and, pres- 
to, a custard hair container in plain 
view. 

Should someone call from the barn, 
"How much is the table that sits up- 
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side down by the Boston rocker?" she 
answers in a flash. She remembers not 
only the price of each piece but also 
its place of origin. Perhaps her good 
memory stems from the fact that she 
has always liked antiques. They need 
not be of any special period. Her pre- 
requisite is age and quality. 

About sixteen years ago, she was 
looking for a specific piece of furni- 
ture. She visited a house in Lahaska 
where that piece was for sale as was 
the housse and barn, one time a butch- 
er shop. So she bought the works. The 
house dates back to Revolutionary War 
days. Fortunately, it contains several 
fireplaces; for on cold winter days, 
Pearl warms herself by throwing an- 
other log on the fire —her only source 
of heat. 

Hobbies? Pearl Johnson has time 
only for antiques and animals. Her 
dog, Whiskers, cost her ten cents, and 
she wouldn't part with him for all the 
dimes in the Solebury National Bank. 
Nor would she part with her kittens: 
two Siamese, a thoroughbred and a 
half-breed, Holy and Hale. 


Pearl loves to cook but has a "hec- 
tic time fitting in eating," especially 
during the summer. But she really 
doesn't mind interrupted meals. Either 
there's an unusual experience in store 
or a new friend to meet. She will never 
forget a particular day about four years 
ago. That morning some men arrived. 
They priced first a cupboard in one of 
the rooms, then everything else in that 
room, the next and the next. Before 
she knew it, they had bought her out 
crocks, stock and corner cupboards. 
After the movers had worked for four- 
teen hours and the vans drove away, 
she was left with one ceiling light and 
the excitement of having to buy an- 
other houseful of antiques. 

Pearl loves her work, but once in a 
while she takes off on a short vacation 
with a few friends. They have a ball 
and travel until they go broke — per- 
haps pick up a few more antiques here 
and there. Then she heads home, pen- 
niless, happy and ready for another 
stint in her house overflowing with 
antiques, just past the LAHASKA sign 
on Route 202. A 


RUMMAGE 
HOUNDS 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


() ctober is the golden month for 
foliage and also for rummage 
sales. Some of the most popular are 
now scheduled. The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Midway Fire Company open 
with theirs on October 10th from 7 to 
10 p.m. and Otcober 11th from 9 to 
2 a.m. and 6 to 8 p.m. in the fire 
house at Lahaska. 

Next is the ever popular Bucking- 
ham Friends School on Rte 202 be- 
tween Lahaska and Holicong. Their 
doors open at 9 a.m. on October 12th 
and run until 3 or 4 p.m. 

Trinity Episcopal Church at Buck- 
ingham holds a rummage on October 
17th from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The Bucks County Soroptimist Club 
have a three day affair October 26-27- 
28 at the Key Bowling Alley at the 
shopping center in Doylestown open- 
ing latish in the forenoon. 

The excitement of rummaging lies 
in its unpredictabe aspects.. One never 
knows what long desired treasure will 
turn up. My interest is primarily in 
books. Once I found Gen. Davis's 
"104th Regiment" for a dime. It was 
a well worn copy, but intact. Finding 
several copies of Valentine's Manual 
started me collecting them, at least 
looking for them. There are fascinat- 
ing subjects like "In The Golden 
Nineties" and “Old New York" and 
and others. I buy such odd things as 
"Charley Ross, the Kidnapped Child" 
and "The Trotting Horse in America". 
Once I found a half dozen or so 
bound volumes of Harpers Monthly, 

One woman bought a handbag and 
wnen she got home discovered a wrist 
watch in one of the pockets. She went 
back with it, put found no way of trac- 
ing the owner so she bought a band 
for it and found it kept excellent time. 

Young mothers with several little 
ones to clothe find rummage sales a 
boon to any budget what with clothing 
of all sizes, toys, books and even cribs 
and play pens to lug home for mere 
pennies. 

One person bought a radio for a 
quarter. It operates beautifully — of 
course there is the small item of no 
dial on it, but it adds to the excite- 
ment of tuning in to have to hunt for 
a station. One often sees new curtains, 
new blankets, new sheets, underwear 
in perfect condition, dresses, coats, 
sweaters . . . . well it is merchandise 
unlimited and at low, low prices. 
Jewelry is usually ten or fifteen cents 
for earrings, beads, pins. Sometimes 
one has to pay the large price of a 


Typical scene at a rummage sale. 


quarter. And the pots and pans, steam 
irons, presssure cookers, toasters, you 
name it and somewhere among numer- 
ous rummage sales you find it. 

Its a mad scramble these days to 
get in. Doors stay locked until the 
designated hour with a long line of 
women and children impatiently wait- 
ing. At the church in Buckingham 
theres sometimes as many as 200 in 
line. They leave behind them some 
seven or eight hundred dollars for the 
benefit of the church. At some, like 
the Trinity you can refresh yourself 
with coffee, sandwiches, pie or cake. 

Buckingham Friends school always 
have coffee and doughnuts. This is a 
rummage that is largely attended as 
they have fine quality articles. They 
average some $1,300 per rummage 
sale. 

Midway's sale at Lahaska is always 
intriguing. One year they had a great 
box of costumes that went for pennies. 
Upon examination it was found that 
the foundation silk was of superb 
quality. They always have a large stock 
of fascinating things from china and 
jewelry right down through the cloth- 
ing to an electric stove, one year. 

Another rummage that the “hounds” 
watch for is the one put on twice a 
year by the Soroptimist Club in Doy- 
lestown. There too can be found good 
things and a wide variety such as 
table linen, venetian blinds, pots, pans, 
gadgets, coats, jewelry, as stated be- 
fore, it is the unpredictable finds that 
makes rummaging exciting. 

Sometimes the rummage sales are 
advertised, and again the announce- 
ment is buried in a newspaper report 
of a club meeting. Watch for them 
and join the rummagers. A 


NORTH EAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Cybus Way and Street Road 
EL 7-9090 Southampton, Pa. 


“WHEN YOU INVEST 
CHOOSE THE BEST” 


35/,% Per Annum 


Main Office: 


1841-43 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW STREET 
STORE WILL 
OPEN SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 8, 
1961 AT 108 
NEW STREET, 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
PLEASE DROP IN. 


i 
: 


YOSHITERU KAWANO 


ч гп m 70 — C» 5т2 


KEYSTONE MOTORS 


235 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


Make It Studebaker 
For You in 1962 


Try the New Lark 


For The Sportsminded we Suggest 
The Hawk or one of our Foreign Cars! 


Volvo Sales and Service 
By Factory Trained Mechanics 
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Buckingham Meeting 


he Buckingham Friends meeting 

house, now such a familiar sight 
to travelers along Route 202, is not 
the first meeting house to stand on 
that spot, nor was this spot the site of 
the first meeting to be held by Buck- 
ingham Friends. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Friends living in Buckingham 
were still attending Meeting at Fall. 
sington, some eighteen miles away. 
When viewed in the light of the 
phrase so dear to present-day real es- 
tate salesmen, who love to point out 
that their properties are “convenient 
to many churches,” the depths of de- 
votion of their faith exhibited by our 
Friendly forbears becomes impressive 
indeed. 

In 1702, however, the Friends of 
Buckingham, represented by John Bye 
and John Scarborough, asked for per- 
mission to form a Meeting of their 
own. Permission was granted, and the 
first meetings were held in the houses 
of members, with Thomas Canby as 
clerk and presiding officer. In 1705 
James Seator gave the new Meeting 
ten acres of land for a meeting house 
and burying ground, and by 1705 a 
wooden meeting house had been erect- 
ed on the sight. 

From the beginning, the Meeting 
prospered. From old records we learn 
that it served Friends from Wrights- 
town and Plamsteadville as well as 
Buckingham and what is now Sole- 
bury. As the Meeting grew, so did the 
meeting house, a stone addition having 
been erected by 1725. In 1729 even 
more space was needed and added, as 
well as three acres of land. Small won- 
der that by 1736 Buckingham was in 
a position to play host to its first 
Quarterly Meeting. 

But in 1768 tragedy struck in the 
form of fire. The original buildings 
were so badly damaged that the Meet- 
ing members knew they would have to 
build a new meeting house. Fortunate- 
ly the group had prospered materially 
as well as spiritually through the years, 
and the new structure, the one still 
gracefully dominating its Lahaska hill- 
side, was completed by First Month 
1769. 

The very size of the structure 1s 
testimony to the vital and active Meet- 
ing that built it. Its workmanship is 
a tribute to the devoted service of 
many of its members. The pleasing 
symmetry of its outline, the warm 
tones of its stonework, its well-propor- 
tioned windows and hooded doorways 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


make it a minor architectural classic. 
The beautifully fashioned interior pan- 
elling of white cedar, plain as it is, 
has only grown lovlier through the 
years. 

Yet one of the most interesting 
features of this handsome building 
was introduced, not by the Meeting, 
but by the forces of history in which 
it was inevitably caught up. This is a 
bullet hole, occasioned by a Continent- 
al soldier, which still scars one of the 
window frames as an ever-present re- 
minder that in time of war not even 
the peace of a Quaker meeting house 
is inviolable. For despite their tradi- 
tional testimony for peace which pre- 
vented Friends from bearing arms in 
the Revolutionary War, the Friends of 
Buckingham, true to their testimony 
for brotherly love, converted their 
well-loved meeting house into a hos- 
pital that served the sick and wounded 
of both sides in that bloody conflict. 

A more peaceful momento of earli- 
er days is a copy of the "Book of Dis- 
cipline" with the following inscription 
on the fly leaf: "This book is valuable 
and ought to be preserved. It is in the 
handwriting of William Atkinson — 
1729.” This book, now yellowed with 
age but still legible, is well preserved 
by the Bucks County Historical Society, 
even as many of the old disciplines are 
still preserved in the hearts and lives 
of Buckingham Meeting’s present 
members. 

Friends everywhere and always have 
been concerned with the problem of 
education, but few more diligently 
than the Friends of Buckingham. In 
1794 the first building of the Bucking- 
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Buckingham Friends Meeting House 
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ham Friends School wlas erected, but 
the interest in such a project predated 
the building by many years. The gen- 
erous legacies of various early Friends 
made the school possible and the con- 


tributions of members and friends 
through the years have assured the 
school’s steady growth, Starting as a 
one-room schoolhouse, Buckingham 
Friends School was the first free school 
in the area. Today, operating by finan- 
cial necessity as a private school, it 
continues to make its considerable con- 
tribution to the educational life of a 
wide area, providing instruction from 
the kindergarten level through the 
eighth grade. The excellence of its 
teaching, based as it is on Friendly 
concepts, is perhaps best attested to by 
the large number of non-Friends who 
seek admission for their children. 

As with other Quaker Meetings, 
many newcomers to the area have join- 
ed Buckingham Monthly Meeting since 
its beginnings over two hundred and 
fifty years ago. It is well that this is so, 
but it is also interesting to observe 
how many of the names found in the 


Drawing:by Dr, Arthur Bye 


Meeting’s earliest records are also to be 
found in its latest minutes. Thus does 
a sense of tradition go hand in hand 
with the spirit of progress in Bucking- 
ham Friends Meeting as well as in 
the meeting „house and the school 
which is its vital adjunct. A 


BEST WISHES 
To The 
CO-OP STORE 
From 


THE COUNTRY STORE 
16 South Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 


Dodge Dart 440 is all new! Completely 


re-styled! 7% more go on 5% less gas 
than last year’s comparable model. Dead 


weight has been engineered out. Fold- 


DODGE DART 440 FOR 62 


down center armrest up front for bucket 
seat comfort and security. Rustproofed 
body. Self-adjusting brakes. Check our 
low price. Our trades are tops. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD YORK ROAD, HATBORO, РА. 


Interior of the pine doorway, south entrance to the Buckingham Friends 
Meeting House, built in 1768. Of special interest are the double thick pine 
plank construction of the doors, the hand wrought nails, also, the iron latch 


and hinges. 
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CROSS KEYS 
MOTORS INC. 


FI 8-2665 
Swamp Road & Route No. 611 
Cross Keys, Pa. 


Introduces 
(The Lincoln Continental Convertible) 


The Unique Lincoln Continental Con- 
vertible! The Only Four-Door Convert- 
ible Made in America. Newly designed 
cloth roof supports and a squared-off rear 
window give the car the appearance of 
a four-door sedan when the top is up. 
Come to your quality headquarters and 
see what’s new for 62 in 


LINCOLN >< MERCURY >: COMET 


THE NEW RAMBLER 


Designed With You In Mind 


Has greater economy and reduced 
maintenance for "62, See and try the 
exciting new Rambler models at 


LESTER A. KOHL MOTORS 


Route No. 611 Cross Keys, Pa. 


FI 8-5820 


Superb New Product of the 
Motoring Age 


THE 1962 CADILLAC 


Its new styling is clean, crisp and grace- 
ful — with a look of “rightness” in 
every line, contour and detail. Even if 
you've never thought of yourself as a 
Cadillac owner — Try this one and it 
will give you ideas! 


See It Now At 


SCHNEIDER CADILLAC & 
OLDSMOBILE 


Route 611, Doylestown FI 8-8118 


DAVID GETZ CHEVROLET 


CHEVY II - IMPALA - CORVAIR - 
CORVETTE 


| NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
32 S. Main St. VO 2-2015 


You Will Find “Culinary Excel 


At the Chez Odette you meet 
your own French  Aubergiste, 
Odette Myrtil in a teddibly 
French setting and French cui- 
sine. Closed Sunday. 


River's Edge offers delightful dining on the Delaware River, at Lambert- When 11 o'clock A.M. arrives 
ville, N. J. Delicious food. Open every day. Radio's “Stella Dallas" is in the Witchwood Farm Coun 
"e know good food. On Route 3C 


the hostess. 
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lence’ At These 5 Dining Places 


If you have never dined at Indian 
Rock, don't miss—Food par ex- 
cellent — Dinner 5 to 9—Closed 
Sunday — Cocktail Lounge. 
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, all these chairs іп the large dining room The Black Bass at Lumberville on the Delaware is probably known by 


try Kitchen will be taken by people who more diners than any hostelry in Bucks County. It has been serving 
19 where it meets Route 202. French and American menus for years. 
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v WINTER IS COMING! 


Protect your house against the onslaught of frigid blasts. Remember last winter and 

do it now! Then sit back and relax with the peace of mind of a prepared homeowner 
who knows he will have clean, dependable, economical heat, no matter when real 
winter starts, no matter what the weatherman has in store. 


These dependable dealers are ready to help you 
have a care-free, economical heating season. 


EDGE BROTHERS cur addis 
ESSO FUEL OIL GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 


Cities Service Fuel Oil 


ZA Hoi, Service Plan W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. For Prompt 24 Hour Delivery 
Complete Heating Service US Call ELm 7-1200 
Quakertown, Pa. КЕ 6-2780 К Richboro Rd., Churchville, Ра, 
QUAKERTOWN ICE & STORAGE WINTER FUEL 
Belmont Ave., Quakertown, Penna. MEENAN OIL COMPANY OF PA., INC. 


LEVITTOWN PARKWAY - LEVITTOWN, PA. 
Phone: Windsor 5-4300 - Windsor 6-2000 


Atlantic Fuel Oil, Kerosene and Gasoline 


Anthracite Coal 


YOUNG & BOWMAN BUCKS COUNTY FUEL OIL COMPANY 


Corner W. State & W. Court Sts. Fuel Oil — Саша — Thane 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Plumbing - Heating - Westinghouse Supplies 


Night or Weekends Office Phones Oil Burner Servicing 
ҒІ 8 2034 — 4878 ҒІ 8 3189 — 5097 DI 3-0400 Warrington, Pa. 


A  ————————————————————————————OE— HERR 
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Kerosene — Batteries — Accessories 


From Toad Lane To Main Street 


The Co-op Story 


By Peggy Lewis 


T here’s a special building in the 
center of New Hope, a block 
from the Delaware River on the corn- 
er of South Main and Ferry Streets. 
Some people say it’s just a grocerv 
store. It is not. Others know it is the 
Co-op — and fhat is a grocery store, 
isn't it? 

The Solebury Cooperative Associa- 
tion is more than that. It 1s part of a 
movement, sparked ana xept alive by 
men's desire to work together for their 
mutual benefit. The symbol, twin pines 
in a circle, painted above the doorway, 
represent perpetuation of life (the 
hardy pine), mutual cooperation (two 
trees), all over the world (the sur- 
rounding circle), and stand for a 
movement that is world-wide today. 
The local Co-op is a hardy group now 
reaching its quarter century mark and 
about to celebrate its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this October. But it had its 
impetus more than a century ago. 

In the town of Rochdale, England 
in 1848, twenty-eight unemployed 
weavers met on Toad Lane to battle 
unemployment and under-employment, 
inflated prices and adulterated goods. 
Impoverished and desperate, they join- 
ed to pool their resources and supply 
themselves and their families the ne- 
cessities of life. 

The Equitable Society of Rochdale 
Pioneers was then born. It established 
four basic principles: (1) no member 
has rights or privileges not accorded 
to other members; (2) membership 
is open to all; (3) each member has 
one vote only — no matter how many 
shares he holds; (4) savings returns 
are made to members from accumulat- 
ed profits. 

After more than опе hundred 
twenty-five years, it still exists in Eng- 
land, and the movement has become 
world-wide. 

Along with the four Rochdale prin- 
ciples, cooperative organizations en- 
courage three practices. These aren't 
essential but are important to the pres- 
ervation of cooperative character: po- 
litical and religious neutrality; con- 
tinuous promotion of educational work 
and business on a cash basis. 

The first distributive cooperative in 
this country is generally dated at 1845 
even though records show scattered, 
unsuccessful attempts since 1800. 

In Boston, 1845, a journeyman tail- 
or, John C. Kaulback, Jr., quietly 


started The Protective Union Move- 
ment. The incentive of a depression 
from 1846-49 spurred its progress. 
The total volume for its 403 outlets 
in 1852 amounted to approximately 
$4,000,000. True to its geographical 
origins, this organization had an at- 
mosphere of overpowering Bay State 
propriety: each prospective member 
had to supply solid references proving 
his strict temperance and high moral 
character; no member could use or sell 
intoxicating liquor. In the store at 
Worcester, even an inveterate smoker, 
it was said, put aside his cigar or pipe 
upon entering. 

The men who pioneered this store 
were advanced socially and idealogic- 
ally. They agitated for a ten hour day, 
factory legislation, abolition of slavery 
and capitol punishment. Deteri- 


Upper Photo. Co-op Manager Gordon Rooks. 


orating economic conditions and the 
Civil War, were more than the organi- 
zation could bear. The Protective Un- 
ion failed, but it contributed to future 
movements: errors to be avoided and 
values to strive for. 

In 1869, Brigham Young originated 
and presided over Zion’s Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution (ZCMI). It was 
organized in Salt Lake City to keep 
distributive facilities in Mormon 
hands, The first eighteen years of busi- 
ness paid off $1,544,344. in dividend 
shares, Since the very climate of the 
arid Salt Lake Valley demanded com- 
munity action for survival the Mormon 
Cooperative soon developed out of 
habit. But by 1935 only eight stores 
remained closely connected to ZCMI. : 

Other movements rose and fell. The 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Bottom Photo. Co-op Building, Main & Ferry Sts., New Hope 
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The Night 
The 


New Hope 
Bridge Burned 


t was in the fall of 1903 — in 

October. I was about 28 at the 
time. The water was the highest it’s 
ever been. It was two and a half feet 
over the floor of the old covered 
bridge. Of course, that bridge was low- 
er than the one we have now, and the 
covered sides acted like a dam when 
the water got high. 

Long about nightfall I walked up to 
the bridge along with the rest and we 
watched Olive Phillips come over from 
Lambertville with the mail. She was a 
pretty girl. Young. Dark haired. She 
worked in the Lambertville Post Office. 
She came wading over in a pair of rub- 
ber boots and then she went back. 
Right after they lit the oil lamps in- 
side the bridge and closed it for the 
night. 

The water kept on rising and I was 
out working in the dark tieing build- 
ings. We tied up the privies and out 
buildings so they wouldn’t get swept 
away. Long about midgnight she went. 
We could hear the creakin’ and crack- 
in’. She broke loose on the Jersey side 
first — the New Hope side hung on 
for a while so when she went away 
she went straight down the river like 
a boat. You could see the light from 
the oil lamps shining through the 
windows. 

She took out the wire they used to 
haul the coal barges over to Jersey 
from down the River House — and 
then she went on over the falls and 
ended up in a field. It was owned by 
a farmer named Winecoft. It laid 
there in the field with the windows 
shining until the lamps burnt down. 

When the water went down, people 
went and took the lumber. The farmer 
didn’t want the bridge lying there. It 
was a good, rich field. 

That winter we didn't have a bridge. 
The bridge company ran a gas launch 
during the daytime. It was hazardous 
in bad weather. The launch didn’t run 
at night, though, and a fellow named 
Bill Gaddis ran a rowboat to get peo- 
ple across the river after dark. 

They didn’t start building the new 
bridge, the one we have now, till the 
following winter and when it was 
finished, Bill Gaddis climbed to the 
top of it and jumped off. He advertis- 
ed it first and a lot of people came to 
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Southampton Furniture Co, 


Everything in Distinctive 


Unpainted Furniture 


SOUTHAMPTON FURNITURE CO. 


Southampton, Pa. 


555 - 2nd Street Pike EL 7-1599 
Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO, РА. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


see him. He jumped from somewhere 
about the middle. It wsan’t much — 
he knew where it was safe to jump, 
where the water was deep enough and 
all. But people were still talking about 
Steve Brodie then. 

I remember standing there before 
nightfall with the water pushing on 
the old bridge. I said to a fellow — I 
don’t recall who he was — I said if 
somebody'd knock those boards off 
the side there so the water could get 
through, the bridge would stay. She 
would have, too. A 


This story of the bridge is reprinted 
from tbe New Hope Gazette of May 
5, 1951 with the permission of Allen 
Ward. It was written by Thomas 
Knaly. 


“SEZ LITTLE АМҮ” 

I'd like to be a pumpkin 

With a grin real big and wide 

With spooky eyes, a funny nose 

And a candle light inside. 
—D.E.F. 


The New Hope-Lambertville. Covered Bridge. Burned in 1903. This 
picture was taken in 1893 from the New Hope side. Catholic Rectory in the 


lower left-hand corner. 


Patrons of Husbandry (The Grange 
Movement, 1867-93) yielded great 
savings to farmers but failed from 
member-lack of business ability. The 
Farmer's Alliance (1874-93) put 
farm crops on a cash basis but ended 
as its members switched their energies 
to fulfill political ambitions. 

The Cooperative League, initiated in 
1909 under President Hyman I Cohn, 
had an influence far beyond its size. 
The first such group to promote a wel- 
fare progarm for members incapacitat- 
ed by accident or illness, they sent 
delegates in 1913 to Scotland to the 
Glasgow Congress of International Co- 
operative Alliance. The Socialist Par- 
ty's Cooperative Information Bureau, 
largely the League's responsibility, dis- 
seminated literature and promoted ac- 
tivities that led to the organization of 
cooperatives over the country. 

The first movement to bear fruit, 
the Consumers’ Cooperative Union, 
included Hyman Cohn in its original 
group, along with Albert Sonnichsen 
and William A. Kraus. Dr. James 
Peter Warbasse, a member of its fin- 
ance committee, became a founder of 
the organization that developed into 
the present National League of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives. To him goes 
much of the credit for molding scat- 
tered cooperatives into genuine Roch- 
dale movements. 

The present Cooperative League of 
America had its first meeting Decem- 
ber 18, 1915. Formal organization 
and the adoption of a constitution took 
place the following spring. It absorbed 
the Consumers’ Cooperative Union 
and urged local cooperatives to afhli- 
ate. The League's early publicity pro- 
gram successfully used interested cele- 
brities to attract attention to meetings 
and the movement. After they called a 
National Congress two years later, they 
gained recognition as a national body, 
a country-wide reputation and thus ex- 
erted a real influence. 

By 1930 the Union had progressed 
toward being a democratic and repre- 
sentative federation of consumers’ co- 
operatives. Sound advice, literature and 
speakers gained them respect and kept 
the movement in the right direction. 
Then came the depression. 

In 1936, New Hope, Pa. had two 
food stores: Bonin’s, privately owned, 
and the A&P, a chain. While pork 
chops rose alarmingly from twenty- 
seven to forty-three cents a pound, 
steaks jumped from thirty-five to forty- 
eight. People concerned with what 
their money could buy had heard news 
of successful cooperative ventures. So 
a handful of interested people took 
action. One night they met at the War- 
ings farmhouse on Honey Hollow 
Road and organized themselves as con- 


sumers, starting a Solebury Coopera- 
tive Club chartered by Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc. They used C.D.'s 
publication, and members could order 
listed products individually or through 
the club. 

A small store opened on the south- 
east corner of Main and Mechanics 
Streets, April 1937. Its affiliation with 
the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale 
added a stock of Co-op label foods, 
and Jack Killeen, store manager for 
fifteen years began building the Co-op 
to the community enterprise it is today. 

Nationally, Co-ops received more of- 
ficial recognition under the Roosevelt 
administration than under any previous 
one. Attaehed to the NRA (National 
Recovery Administration) was a Con- 
sumers' Advisory Board, and Dr. James 
Р. Warbasse of the League was among 
its members. The U.S. Bureau of Lab- 
or Statistics issued a bulletin explain- 
ing how to organize a Co-op. The 
NIRA (National Industrial Recovery 
Act), declared unconstitutional, was 
transferred in 1936 to the Department 
of Labor and renamed Consumers’ Pro- 
ject. Among the many contributions it 
made to the movement were a compila- 
tion of consumers’ Co-op laws and a 
draft of the model; a monthly publica- 
tion, The Consumer, which issued in- 
formation concerning commodities, co- 
operatives and other subjects of con- 
sumer interest. 

The consumers’ viewpoint, for the 
first time, was considered in various 
ways. Co-ops had preference in the 
development of electric power in rural 
areas. (Morris Llewellyn Cooge, the 
first administrators of Rural Elec- 
trification Administration under Roos- 
evelt, was a member of the Sole- 
bury Cooperative Association). Co-ops 
were used by TVA. The administration 
encouraged in all phases of Farm Se- 
curity Programs and gave direct gov- 
ernment loans. All of this resulted in 
many new converts to the Co-op idea 
and matured the movement. 

Locally, the business of the Solebury 
Cooperative Association had reached 
six hundred dollars a week. 'The mem- 
bers rented their present premises from 
Henry Chapin and used half the floor 
space. Pear Harbor preceded hardship 
and shortage, and the Co-op made an 
all-out effort to serve the community 
better. Campaigning members raised 
$7,000. through shares, borrowed an- 
other $7,000. and built a locker plant 
on their own land. The plant was filled 
to capacity within six months and en- 
larged the next year. It is the only 
community-owned locker plant in the 
northeastern states. 

During World War II, Co-ops ev- 
erywhere urged consumer representa- 
tion on all rationing boards and offer- 


ed their services to protect consumer 
interests. In spite of a previous pacifist 
stand, they assisted in drives for war 
bonds and war material. Some of their 
factories worked on war contracts for 
the Federal Government. By 1943, one 
hundred nine Co-ops, supervised by 
veteran cooperators, were established 
to supply Japanese-American relocation 
camp residents. So, in spite of the 
stresses of wartime, advances were 
made. Co-ops increased volume and 
earnings. Many new Co-ops were 
formed. Acceptance was widening. 

When the war ended in 1946 busi- 
ness took an up-swing. That year the 
Solebury Co-op bought the building it 
now occupies for $15,500., and it ex- 
panded to occupy the entire ground 
floor. Store improvements and new 
equipment followed in fast succession. 
Additional consumer demands and 
larger volume forced another revision 
to increase working space. By 1953, 
under the management of Yoshiteru 
Kawano, the Solebury Co-op was the 
only enterprise in the area owned by 
half its families (then 600 members 
and 560 families). Its volume had 
reached more than a million dollars. 
Now owning its property and parking 
space it had a $2,500. investment in 
the Cooperative Wholesale. $14,915. 
interest had been paid on membership 
shares and $6,262. in rebates on pur- 
chases. The standard of wages to its 
union employees was the highest, its 
program of sick-benefits, hospitaliza- 
tion and vacations the best in the com- 
munity. So in 1953, the membership 
voted that $10,000. be raised from 
members for store renovation. 

The 32nd Annual Co-op Institute 
which met at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., from July 16 through 22, 1961, 
made evident in its participating dele- 
gates the widening international flavor 
of the movement. Among those pres- 
ent were a young man from Tangan- 
yika; a well-informed gentleman from 
Formosa; two men from South Ameri- 
ca (Venezuela and Bolivia), and five 
Icelanders. 

In New Hope, a thorough renova- 
tion was made in the Solebury Co-op 
Store in the year 1953-54, only to be 
ruined by the flood of 1955. The mem- 
bership and board worked and voted 
exceptional expenditures to repair the 
damage, and business continued as 
usual. 1957 initiated the window-dis- 
play program as a public service. The 
two front bays facing Main Street 
served as show windows for many non- 
profit organizations. Each organization 
wishing to take advantage of this priv- 
ilege was allotted a two weeks' period 
to use the space, and very soon a win- 
dow had to be scheduled far in ad- 
vance of its use. 
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An intensive expansion campaign 
took over the years 1957-59, the year 
Gordon Rooks became manager. Now, 
in 1961, under the board of President 
Edgar Davis, William Warden, head 
of the Store Committee is supervising 
a plan that will yield 15% more floor 
space. Efficient use of spade avail- 
able will store 150% more frozen 
foods, 40% more dairy items, 200% 
more luncheon and cold cuts, 100% 
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So it is with much pride that the 
present 915 members of the Solebury 
Cooperative Association have chosen 
the 9th through the 14th of October 
to be proclaimed official Co-op week 
by Mayor Flood of New Hope; to 
feature a different Special Sale each 
day; to culminate in a big community 
mystery dance at Odette’s (open to the 
public) in celebration of their twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 


That building on the corner of 
Main and Ferry Streets zs special. It 
houses more than produce, meat and 
household essentials; more than a 
locker plant; much more than new 
equipment and even more than an 
excellent staff. It carries on the prin- 
ciples established over a century ago, 
under stress, by the Rochdale Pi- 
oneers. А 


more refrigerated produce and 20% 
more shelves. From 1953-1961, store 
volume amounted to over $2,000,000., 
and the total voting members in Sep- 
tember, 1961, numbered 915. 

The Co-op is pleased to announce 
this year’s addition of the Upstairs 
Gallety, located on the second floor of 
its building where it shows paintings 
and crafts of its artist-members. One 
of the first cooperative ventures out- 
side of the food store, the association 
expects to continue to enlarge the 
scope of projects to answer communi- 
ty interests. 


SOLEBURY CO-OP 


SILVER ANNI VERSARY SALE 


(ountry (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


9 MONDAY 12 THURSDAY 
FROZEN PEAS (SEABROOK FARMS) *DONALD DUCK FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 
5 For 89с 5 Ғог 99с 
CO-OP LIQUID DETERGENT MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
32 oz. For 45с 1 Lb. ó9c 
*U. S. No. 1 POTATOES FRESH BAGGED CARROTS 
5 Lbs. 19c 2 Bags 19c 
STOCK UP FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES WITH PORK CHOPS 
OUR LUNCHEON MEATS 1 Lb. 79c 
: 19 
Ж Ж с 13 FRIDAY 
10 TUESDAY SEABROOK FARMS GREEN BEANS (FRENCH CUT 
FROZEN LIMA BEANS (SEABROOK FARMS) ian те 
Ee а ee CO-OP INSTANT DRY MILK 
14 Он. 85с 
oe, TISSUE 44: *THE BUY OF THE WEEK 
FRESH GREEN CABBAGE a қ. 
1 Lb. .03с à 
* WITH EVERY 8 McCORMICK SPICE JARS a к 
AN ATTRACTIVE SINGLE WOODEN RACK 50c с 


WITH EVERY 16 А DOUBLE RACK 50c 14 SATURDAY 


WE NOW STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF FAMILY 
11 WEDNESDAY SIZE VEGETABLE PACKS AT A VERY BIG SAVINGS 
*MORTON MEAT PIES “CO-OP CONTROLLED 5005 FOR AUTOMATIC 


5 For 99с WASHERS 
CO-OP EVAPORATED MILK 10 Lbs. $1.25 

4 Cans For 49с 25 Lbs. $2.65 
FLORIDA JUICE ORANGES YELLOW GLOBE ONIONS 

1 Doz. 39с 3 Lbs. 14с 
CHUCK ROAST (BONE ІМ) CHICKEN LEGS AND BREASTS 

ТАВ, 45с 1 Lb. 


MEANS А SPECIAL <РЕЕЕКІ 


EVERY SPECIAL LASTS FOR 6 DAYS BUT STARTS ON THE DAY SCHEDULED 
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Rhodestan 
Ridgeback 
The Lion Dog 


By Hazel Gover 


he stud book of the American 

Kennel Club, after ten years with- 
out a recognized new breed, was open- 
ed in 1955 to accept the Rhodesian 
Ridgeback as the 112th in purebred 
ranks. Since then these dogs have been 
taking ribbons as well as awards in 
the obedience classes at most of the 
big dog shows in our country. Origin- 
ating in South Africa, they are rapidly 
winning the hearts of dog-lovers in 
England, Canada and the United 
States. 

We saw them when we were in 
Africa in 1956 and then and there 
made up our minds that when we had 
to replace our Chesapeake, we were 
going to own a Ridgeback for our 
home in Bucks County. We talked to 
men and women who owned them 
and heard numerous stories of their 
heroic deeds, their intelligence, their 
value as hunters and as protectors of 
property. We saw these dogs again and 
again, at heel through congested traffic, 
unleashed, walking quietly, with beau- 
tiful heads held high, paying no-never- 
mind to anyone except their masters, 
in hotel lounges, dining rooms, sitting 
or stretched out, oblivious to move- 
ment around them. This year we 
bought a male, Kraal’s Sakka, from the 
Kraal Kennels in Kleinburg, Canada. 

Major T. C. Hawley, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, wrote a comprehensive 
history of the "lion dog" as the Ridge- 
backs were once known. G. M. Theal 
writing on conditions in Southern 
Africa before 1505, records, "The only 
other domestic animal was the dog. 
He was an ugly creature — the hair 
on his spine being turned forward." 
The first white men exploring the 
Cape of Good Hope in the 16th Cen- 
tury found with the Hottentot tribes 
partly-wild dogs with the ridge of dor- 
sal hair. They were impressed with 
their ferocity, their speed over the 
rough terrain, and their fearlessness in 
hunting game. The settlers in South 
Africa brought with them Danes, Ma- 
stiffs, Greyhounds, Bloodhounds and 
other breeds. They all lacked what the 
Hottentot dog had so by selective 
breeding between the European dogs 
and the halfwild dog, there was de- 
veloped the breed eventually known 


Kraal's Sakka — Sire Ch. Leo of Kraal. Dam Ch. Merle of Manscroso. 
(Photo by Alan Brady, Newtown) 


Sakka's favorite position — with ridge showing — waiting to see what 
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is going to happen next. (Photo by Alan Brady, Newtown) 


as the Rhodesian Ridgeback. Through- 
out all of the inter-breeding and cross- 
breeding, the ridge of the native dog 
was respected and retained. Originally 
this ridge was high, coarse and un- 
attractive. Today, while very distinc- 
tive, it is smooth, tapering from near 
the tail to the shoulders, ending in a 
fan-shape with two tiny swirls called 
"crowns." Used extensively in hunting 
lions as well as other game, the dog 
became known as the "lion dog" and 
there was always someone who knew 
someone who had a dog which had 


mated with a lioness. At one time the 
breed almost died out in South Africa 
due in part to the gradual withdrawal 
of lions from the populated areas and 
in part to the lack of desire on the 
part of the farmers to breed dogs. 
They were working dogs — to hunt 
when required or to guard the home- 
place and the domesticated animals. 
Time out for raising a mess of pup- 
pies was not to be tolerated. 

In 1875, a missionary, Rev. Charles 
Helm, journeyed from Swellendam in 
Cape Province, South Africa, to Rho- 
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desia taking with him two of these 
dogs. There, VanRooeyn, a big-game 
hunter, recognized the hunting ability 
of the "lion dogs" and began to breed 
them on an extensive scale in Rho- 
desia — hence the name — Rhodesian 
Ridgeback. . 

In 1922, the first Ridgeback Club 
was founded in Bulwayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, and a standard of points for 
the breed was set which differs little 
from the standard prevailing today. A 
few were imported to the United States 
prior to 1940 and were used satisfac- 
torily in the West for hunting in the 
mountains. After World War II, many 
more came in and England and Canada 
began to import them also. In 1949, 
a group of enthusiastic Rhodesian 
Ridgeback owners organized a club 
for the primary purpose of accumulat- 
ing data and preparing the documents 
and pedigrees required for obtaining 
recognition by the American Kennel 
Club. There is now a thriving Rhode- 
sian Ridgeback Club of the United 
States with headquarters in Alpine, 
California, and close association with 
clubs in Africa, England and Canada. 

Coming upon one, the first exclama- 
tion is “Isnt he beautiful!" Then, 
“Look at the size of those paws and 
legs!" Short-haired, with a sleek coat, 
they are easy to care for; fastidious in 
their personal habits, affectionate with 
clean mouths, loyal as pet, companion 
and watchdog. Their color is wheaten, 
ranging from dark to light, brown 
noses, amber eyes — black noses, dark 
eyes. Flecks of white are on their 
chest and on their beautifully arched 
toes. When they run, once they have 
learned to control their long, strong 
legs, they are graceful, lifting them- 
selves over obstacles with ease. 

Generally they stand about twenty- 
seven inches and their weight should 
be around eighty pounds. They do not 
bark except under extreme provoca- 
tion and when they do, it is as deep 
as is their growl coming apparently 
from their toes. 

Personally we like the breed be- 
cause of its personal habits, its obvious 
liking for people without fawning 
over them, its instructive desire to 
please by obeying, its innate dignity. 
Since our "lion" dog came to live with 
us, we haven't seen a single lion on 


our property! A 


BLACK WALNUT 
FIREPLACE LOGS 


Well Seasoned 
$30 - A full cord - Springtown, Pa. 
Fleldbrook 6-7009 
We will buy Black Walnut Trees 
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CHEVROLET’S New Home In Doylestown 


Buck's Newest and Most Complete Automotive Establishment 


SALES - SERVICE - PARTS 
RAY MILLS CHEVROLET, INC. 


Fillmore 8-3586 
ROUTE 611 NORTH OF DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Traditional Creations of 
Warmth and Character 


The Buckingham Hutch Cupboard. One of a distinguish- 
ed group of carefully detailed museum reproductions 
from the Cabinet Maker’s collection, handcrafted in our 
own shop. Visit us soon and enjoy our decorator’s treas- 
ury of Early Americana, Pine Furniture and Accessories. 


| THE FURNITURE BARN 
MI OLD YORK ROAD — U. S. ROUTE 202 
tu New Hope, Pennsylvania 
VOlunteer 2-2106 
"THE HANDY'S" 


William Keyes 
in association with 
The New Hope Historical Society 
presents 
The 1961 Season of the 


New Hope Chamber Music Series 


Four Sunday Concerts 3:00 P.M. at The Parry Barn 
(Adjacent Bucks County Playhouse) 


Bringing to the Bucks County area 

distinguished musical ensembles from 

the European and American concert stages 

OCTOBER lst NOVEMBER 5th 
OCTOBER 15th NOVEMBER 19th 


FULL DETAILS-SEE ARTICLE THIS ISSUE 


Box Office Prices: 53.00 per concert 
Tickets by subscription: reserved %2,50 
Make checks payable to: "Chamber Music", 
Star Route, New Hope, Pennsylvania 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


"15 miles М. of Doylestown“ 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


@ Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone ROger 6-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HE CDS CX 


“бос 6 


FROM А SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonia] Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 


Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 
Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual atmos- 
phere. See the Indian profile on the 
rock high above the Delaware river. 
Cocktail Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. 
Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neigh- 
bors and travelers alike. Atmospheric 


old bar well tended every week day 11 
until closing time. Not open on Sunday. 


Tow Path House — New Hope. Un- 
ique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting diners. Check giant blackboard 
menu for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 
Visitors to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Renowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn — Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss-French Menu. Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon — Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday 
Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open weekdays un- 
til 3 A.M. Route 202 — near New 
Hope . 


Chez ODETTE has captured the un- 
ique charm and atmosphere in a typical 
Bucks County setting. French and Am- 
erican cuisine, outdoor dining overlook- 
ing the Delaware. Lunch, dinner and 
after theatre buffet. Dancing Friday and 
Saturday. Open every day except Sun- 
day. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sunday 
12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere — 
Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic. old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily inclcd- 
ing Sunnday. 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine, Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


ROUTE 611 


VO 2-2789 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 


WARRINGTON, PA 


VINCENT 
COGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


e WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


* BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE 


But ы Expensive 


Diamond 3- 
0210 


COCKTAILS \ 


** Don’t Pass 


The Buck" 


ыт & “є 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
At the Cannon VO 2-2785 
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Indian Rock 


DELAWARE' 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


_——————— нр дада” шадыр шамадан ыы 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 
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BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 
DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven guests with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 


fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt. 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldie’s Restaurant — Rt. 313. 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 


Newtown 

Homestead of Lavender Hall — Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Buffet luncheons and 
dinners Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


White Hall Hotel. Late snacks and 
platters, Cocktail Lounge. Stag Bar 
Established 1843. Murals by John 
Foster in Clouds Room. Worth a 
visit. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn, Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt, 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


GOURMETS' BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


Mechanic Street 
VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


New Hope 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Fillmore 8-9364 


c 


Route 611 & 313 
FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Open 11 a.m. ‘til closing 


RT. 611 Ferndale, Pa. 


FErndale 4-2311 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1/2 ті М Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Doylestown and Nearby 

Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti's, 
a name well known in restaurant 
circles, Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 
Bar. 


Country Side Inn | — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned, 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to. Washington’s army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


Park View Restaurant. Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food — attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Around 
Bucks County 


The Second Annual Christmas Sale 
of handcrafts by the Bucks County 
Guild of Craftsmen will be held De- 
cember 1st through December 10th at 
the Parry Barn in New Hope, Pa. 

New decorative displays will be 
featured, and among the crafts to be 
shown will be Ceramics, Hand Decor- 
ated Textiles, Furniture, Enamels, 
Jewelry, Silver, Leather, Metal Work 
in copper, pewter and tin, Stitchery, 
Stained Glass, Toleware, Wood, Wov- 
ens, and Wrought Iron. 

The Guild maintains the highest 
standards and all crafts will be juried 
on the basis of excellence in crafts- 
manship and individual design. 


The Autumn meeting of the Bucks 
County Historical Society was held 
September 30 at Pennsbury Manor. 
The story of Penn’s Manor was told 
by Dr. S. K. Stevens, director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Society. 


Members and friends of the Bucks 
County Historical Society will tour 
the Pennsylvania Farm Museum of 
Landis Valley and Ephrata Cloisters 
on October 14. Telephone the secre- 
tary at the B.C. Historical Society, 
Doylestown for departure time and 
cost for the tour. 


Plumsteadville Fire Co. will serve 
a beef supper at their fire house on 
Saturday, October 14. 


Elizabeth Ruggles of Trenton, N. J. 
plans a 10 week course in oil painting 
at the Community Center in Yardley. 
She is a graduate of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, New York City. 


POEMS PLUS 

"Famous Poems and the Little- 
Known Series Behind Them," by 
Ralph L. Woods, published by Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., is another anthology 
of great and familiar poems, but one 
with a strikingly different approach. 
This fascinating collection is the first 
to relate in detail the experiences be- 
hind each poem, along with the poem 
itself. It this provides the reader with 
a glimpse behind the scenes to reveal 
the high moments in the lives and 
times of those who had the gift to ex- 
press their deepest feelings in song. 
On sale at Bucks County book stores. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


W TOA (FM) 
97.5 Mg 


CHUCK READ 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


SATURDAYS 
5 P.M. - MIDNIGHT 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


Jazz Concert Monday Nights ODETTE MYRTIL 
in the garden 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 


After Theatre Buffet 
Open Every Day - Except Sunday 


CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


Dancing 
Friday — Saturday 


THE RIGHT PRESCRIPTION 


Peaceful relaxation in a country hotel atmos- 
phere, fine food and drink . . these 
ingredients can make your next sales meet- 
ing or banquet an outstanding success. 
Parties for 50 or more. Serving daily, 
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Lambertuille House 


КОПТЕ 702,LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


E 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru ovr roof. 


Open every day 
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MOSS GEIL ROCK 


An unknown admirer of Bayard 
Taylor, Chester County’s famed man- 
of-letters of the last century, named 
Moss Geil Rock in Plumstead Town- 
ship, between Lumberville and Point 
Pleasant on the River Road. The rock 
towers some 80 feet above the road 
and affords a fine view of the Dela- 
ware River and of the bluffs on the 
Jersey side. It was in 1865 that an eld- 
erly man and some schoolboy com- 
panions bestowed the name іп a сеге- 
mony consisting of reading Taylor's 
account of the great Burns Festival 
which had taken place as Moss Geil, 
Scotland, twenty years before. 


SCARECROWS 


Until a generation ago, scarecrows 
were a common sight in the gardens 
and fields along the highways and by- 
ways of Bucks County. An upright 
post with a crosspiece was hung with 
tattered garments to flutter in the wind 
and scare the birds from growing 
crops. Some scarcrows had a certain 
elegance about them, being outfitted 
with a cutaway coat and a stovepipe 
hat. The female of the species wore 
skirts and a sunbonnet. But they didn’t 
live up to their name. The crows loved 
to sit on the scarecrows and rest a 
while between one meal and the next. 
It is recorded that in 1816 the crows 
were such a pest that the County Treas- 
urer was authorized to pay 3 cents 
apiece for crow heads, and disbursed 
$264.88 in Falls and Lower Makefield 
Townships alone. Shooting crows be- 
came so popular the bounty had to be 
discontinued for lack of funds. 

LONG DISTANCE WEDDING 


Bristol claims a unique first in Am- 
erican history, for it was there in the 
early 1800s that a couple were married 
by proxy, the first such ceremony to 
take place in the United States. The 
house on Radcliffe Street, where the 
bride took her vows, is still standing. 
She was the daughter of Don de Onis, 
minister to this country from Spain 
when her plans to marry a Spanish 
army officer were interrupted because 
his regiment was ordered into active 
service and he was unable to sail for 
America. With her father representing 
the absent groom in Bristol, and a fu- 
ture sister-in-law representing the 
bride in Spain, the wedding took place 
on schedule, complete with all-night 


feasting and gaiety. 
34. $. MAIN 


| DOYLESTOWN, РА. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 
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Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial: 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 


SUNDAY NOON 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Bnacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


Worth 8-3771 


DAIRY BAR 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
, V3 block off Rt. 202 ЕХрог+ 7-0897--0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN 
UNKNOWN 


MODERN NOVEL — Bedroom of 
the Front Porch 

MODERN DANCE — Spraddle-Leg- 
ged Running, with Push-Ups 

MODERN ART — Smart Sell by 
Those Who Never Learned to 
Draw 

MODERN JAZZ — Smart Sell by 
Those Who Never Learned to 
Play 

—Jack MacDonald 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


pe, WEDDINGS 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. FI 8-8100 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 


Groceries — Meats — Produce 
68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE Fi 8-4205 


COOK'S ANTIQUES 
Refinished Furniture 


PAINTINGS 
On Exhibit On Sale 


2291 Bristol Road 
Warrington, Pa. 


“Its Bucks 


Better Living" 


OLD WORLD SETTING 


Picturesque old plank house painted Barn Red. Enclosed by 
white board fence, Old Shade, shrubbery with veranda, over- 
looking meandering stream. Built on different levels against the 
hillside. Hot water oil heat. Small barn, Superb view from 
rear screened porch. Owner transferred. $12,500.00. Telephone: 
Wynne James FI 8-3514. 


COUNTRY TRANQUILITY 


A long driveway takes you to this old farm house with its 19th 
century charm and 20th century conveniences, Pine-panelled 
woodwork with random width floors, a quaint tiled fireplace, 
unique winding stair well and many other charming features 
together with an up-to-date kitchen, two baths, 4 bedrooms 
make this one of the most desirable country homes in Bucks 
County. House and barn situated on 29 acres with a breath- 
taking view. Offers invited. Oxbow Agency, R.D. No. 1, 
Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-9468. 


DOYLESTOWN COUNTRY ESTATE 


Tennis court, large filtered swimming pool, bath house. 3’ 
acres. Beautiful landscaped grounds. No expense spared in 
refinishing stone house. Center hall; living room with fireplace; 
library; full dining room; screened terrace; ultra modern 
kitchen; powder room; 3 bedrooms; bath. Barn, kennel run. 
Immediate possession. $33,500. Call Parke Wetherill Asso- 
ciates, ЕШтоге 8-3508. 


THE UNUSUAL 


Looking for the ultra in construction, then see this 3 bedroom 
house, bath, large living room and dining room combined, re- 
creation room with 1 bath in basement. Garage, aluminum 
siding, priced near $15,000. Telephone: Mr. Detweiler FI 
8-4408. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
Little stone colonial in excellent condi- 
tion. 2 acre tree shaded garden, creek. 
Good sized LR with fireplace; attractive 
kitchen & DR; screened porch. Up 2 BR; 
2 baths; nursery room. Ой heat, Garage. 


$16,900 


Doylestown 


Paintings and Graphics 


by 


RAZEL 
KAPUSTIN 


Oct, 2 through Oct. 21, 1961 
CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
5 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 


MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 


Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 
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The Friday Evening Dancing Class 
in Doylestown meet bi-monthly at the 
Doylestown Country Club Friday af- 
ternoons and evenings, next classes to 
be held October 20. 

Ballroom and modern dances are 
taught by Mr. Thomas Robinson, well 
known children’s instructor of Phila- 
delphia. 

Afternoon classes are for children 
from the 5th and 6th grades. Morning 
classes are for children from 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades. 

Children are taught dancing, pretty 
manners and ballroom ediquette. Boys 
wear dark clothes and ties. Girls, party 
frocks.. 

Mothers of the children form a re- 
ceiving line. Parents interested should 
contact Mrs. Frances Rothrock, 114 
East Ashland Street, Doylestown. 


CHAMBER MUSIC SERIE S 

Beginning Sunday, October 1 at 3 
p-m., William Keyes, in association 
with the New Hope Historical Society, 
will present the 1961 season of the 
New Hope Chamber Music Series of 
four concerts to be held twice a month 
at the Parry Barn in New Hope. 

Dorothy Hodge Polk, violinist, will 
perform in the October 15th and No- 
vember 5th concerts; and David Ever- 
hart, cellist appearing with Herbert 
Rogers, pianist, will play in the con- 
certs of November 19th. 


LITERARY FIRST 

The first book published in Doyles- 
town was printed in 1818 on the press 
of Asher Miner, founder of what is 
now the Daily Intelligencer. Entitled 
“Consolation of Philosophy,” it was a 
translation by Paul Preston of the 
writings of Anicius Boethisus, Roman 
philosopher of the Sixth Century. To 
fill out the volume, twenty-six verses 
of “The Captivity of Benjamin Gil- 
bert and Family by the Indians, in 
1780,” were included. 


BUY IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Long road froritages on several 
roads enhance the value of this 
108-acre estate located in the heart 
of beautiful Solebury Township. 
Large fieldstone manor house, 
tenant house, big barn — Lovely 
setting — old shade, green lawns 
— distant views — Entirety — 
$110,000, or will sell buildings 
with less acreage. 


WYNNE 


130 8. MAIN 


TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


A, С. Elfman С Sons 


55 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1909 


Чен E E E RE a E AE E E ННІ, 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 
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WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson | 
72 NORTH МАІМ STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
"Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 


JAM ES, JR. donis 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 
Ambertone, Coppertone, 
Multi-Color 


12’ round .. 
12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in.x9 in. $3 
(11 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI., 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHR'S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, % Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


(гурги füurbmare 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 
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REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 


NAMESAKES 

You can visit Holland, Finland, An- 
dalusia, Dublin, Grenoble, Lodi, Jeri- 
cho, California and Bunker Hill with- 
out leaving Bucks County. Holland 
is a village in Northampton Township 
named for pioneer settlers, but Fin- 
land, in Milford Township, apparent- 
ly is merely a contraction of Fineland 
and has no connection with the Finns. 
Andalusia, in Bensalem Township, 
took its name from the nearby country 
seat of the Biddle faily named for an 
old province in Spain. A popular leg- 
end claims that Dublin, on the line 
between .Hilltown and Bedminster 
Townships, got its name from a 
double-inn, but no records support this 
idea and very likely the place was 
named by early settlers from Ireland. 
Grenoble, in Northampton Township, 
was named for a city in France, and 
Lodi, in Tinicum Township, for a city 
in Italy. It is probable that a Bible- 
reading settler named the curiously 
curved ridge in Upper Makefield 
Township after the village of Jericho 
near Jerusalem, and that the hamlet on 
its crest came to be called after the 
mountain. The village of California, 
in Richland Township, gets its name 
from a hotel built in 1849, the year 
gold was discovered in California; its 
sign featured the figure of a man with 
a sack of the precious metal slung over 
his shoulder. And certainly a patriot 
must have named Bunker Hill, in 
Tinicum Township, after the famous 
battle of the Revolution where the 
Massachusetts farmers taught the “in- 
vincible" Redcoats a severe lesson. 


WELL PROVISIONED 

In Colonial days, well-to-do travel- 
ers took their food with them when 
crossing the Atlantic. The ships were 
at the mercy of winds and storms, thus 
the length of the trip was unpredict- 
able. A list survives of the items Israel 
Pemberton, merchant son of Phineas, 
Bucks County Surveyor under Penn, 
thought necessary for one of his voy- 
ages. There were two gallons of wine, 
two gallons of rum, and half a barrel 
of beer; two crates of eggs, five pounds 
of loaf sugar, six pounds of butter, 
two large wheels of cheese, a bushel 
of Indian corn, a bag of oatmeal, and 
twelve live fowl. 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fllimore 8-4554 
STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


6th Annual 


Antique Show 


November 2-3-4 
at the 
AMERICAN LEGION HOME 
Linden Avenue, Newtown, Ра, 
Benefit of 
LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 
HOSPITAL 
Sponsored By 
Newtown Unit Lower Bucks 
County Hospital Auxiliary 


а “е d ge ~ d 
SATISFACTION Е 

GUARANTEED 
ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 
Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Asséts $19,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 
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BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 

For Ranulph Bye’s unique aerial- 
perspective landscape picture map 
of Bucks County in full color, 36x20, 
with over 200 landmarks, send $4 to 
Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74 R.D. 2, 
New Hope. 


OWNER TRANSFERRED 


Regrets selling his 1 year old brick and 
frame split level home near Doylestown. 
Good floor plan includes flagstone en- 
trance foyer, 27’ living room with fpl., 
dining room, lg. kitchen, separate laun- 
dry, 3 bedrooms, 2 ceramic baths. 26” 
recreation room, pow. room, full base- 
ment and big 2 car garage. 2 zone H.W. 
oil heat. Added extras include built-in 
bar, 1 acre lot with 200’ frontage. It will 
sell fast. Asking $26,000. 


For Details - Contact 


HAPP & SONS 


Realtors - Insurers 
Fillmore 8-3578 


Doylestown, Pa. 


PERFECTION 

Magnificent country estate in Solebury 
Township. A macadam tree-lined drive 
leads to this handsome fieldstone manor 
house, thoroughly modernized. Hillcrest 
location with broad views over the coun- 
tryside. 95 fertile acres with buildings 
well centered. The house has 12 rooms, 
center hall, 4/2 baths, spacious master 
bedroom suite. Beautifully appointed 
throughout. A second house (for guests 
or family use) also of fieldstone, 6 
rooms, all modern conveniences. Stone 
barn, modern cow stabling; separate hay 
barn suitable for horses; machinery 
houses, Complete in every way. One of 
the finest farm estates in Bucks County 
today. $145,000. Owner moving to New 
England. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 acres, remodeled plastered 
stone and frame house, Large 
new open beam kitchen. Living 
room, Dining room, 4 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Tile Baths. Guest 
house. Barn. Old shade, lake, 
Spring house. Recently reduced 
in price. 
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242 Wood Street 


Phone: FI 8-4862 Doylestown, Pa. 


MODERN HOME 


Beautifully designed for conveni- 
ence and housekeeping ease. Four 
bedrooms, two baths, separate 
heated storage room and carport. 
Master bedroom adjoins private 
patio. Acre lawn is completely 
landscaped. Adjoins Washington 
Crossing Park. $31,500 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Eve. and Weekends AXtel 7-5208 


HYatt 3-3332 


FOUR ACRE LAKE 


and over 50 acres of secluded wooded land form a perfect setting for this 
pointed stone home with all modern conveniences. 


Located on hardtop road near main highway, schools, and church, yet 
abundant with deer and other game. 


Perfect for camp or year round home. Asking $35,000. 
For appointments call: 


Lippincott REALTOR 


6 W. States St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-5012 


8 eautifully restored Bucks County pointed stone home. Has paneled living room 
14 x 25 with stone fireplace and open beams, paneled den, dining room, kitchen, 
laundry, master bedroom suite, bath, and powder room on first floor. Three bedrooms, 
bath on second floor. Open stairway, G.E. oil heat, slate roof, 2 car garage, paved 
drive, nicely shrubbed and mature shade, nearly one acre. Good area — ]1"'* miles 
east of Doylestown. Excellent value at $36,000. 


Joseph Barness 
and Son 


Warrington, Pa. 
Diamond 3-0700 


The Old Traveler — 


I have always 
hesitated to cheer 
about most adven- 
tures with which I 
have been connect- 
ed; but I am going 
to pass on to you 
my enthusiasm for 
the stories the edit- 
ors and contribut- 
ing editors are giv- 
ing to Bucks Coun- 
СРУ. It 15 
through their ef- 
forts that the maga- 
zine is being made 
so exciting and in- 
teresting. 

There is Sara Maynard Clark our 
Editor — a native of Iowa who started 
her career as a writer on a daily news- 
paper in her native state. She has an 
interesting and colorful background: 
filing on a South Dakota claim; teach- 
ing in a prairie school; riding horse- 
back over Indian country to areas that 
aroused her interest in people, places 
and history. 


When she came east she settled in 
Bucks County with her husband, Hal, 
better known to his friends as Mr. 
Sara Clark. Their son, Maynard, 15 a 
professional photographer for Time 
and other national magazines. 


Sara is responsible for most of the 
lead stories in Bucks County Life. She 
is past president of the Bucks County 
Writers Club; a member of the Bucks 
County Historical Society. For reasons 
too numerous to list, she is drawing 
up a petition for a thirty-hour day. 

Grace Chandler, the managing edit- 
or, is a native of the Show-Me state 
— апа proud of it! Born in Missouri, 
in the foothills of the Ozarks, same 
county as Sally Rand, the fan dancer, 
the bare fact is that she hasn’t achieved 
quite the same exposure to fame as 
Miss Rand. 


She earned a B.A. degree at Ursinus 
College with graduate work in English 
Literature at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Miss Chandler has been а high 
school English teacher, an advertising 
copywriter, and book reviewer. For six 
years she was on the staff of The Edit- 
оғ, a writers’ magazine; for two years 
she edited The Bucks County Times, a 
Democratic weekly when it was unsafe 
for a Bucks County Democrat to ven- 
ture outdoors after sundown; for ele- 
ven years she edited The American 
Soroptimist, official organ of the Sorop- 
timist Federation of the Americas, Inc. 
— a classified service organization of 


executive, business and professional 
women. 

A free-lance writer since college 
days, she ran the gamut from love 
stories to Wild West tales (authentic, 
not the "adult" westerns of TV). She 
made one successful foray into the 
true confession field and sold a piece 
entitled "Why I Married for Money." 
She is not married and claims she has 
no money. Currently specializing in 
local history, she reminded me of the 
saying that one has to be past forty to 
be interested in the past. Neither I nor 
any member of my staff knows what 
Chan meant by that! 

Most people call her Chan. And she 
writes entertainingly about anything 
and everything assigned her. Her sense 
of humor and flair for description 
bring us more letters about Per stories 
than mine. Who's mad? 

Peggy Lewis, associate editor, hails 
from the first state south of the Mason 
Dixon Line. As a child in Baltimore, 
her first memories are the rows of 
white steps and their brass railings; 
but her most nostalgic memories are 
the hard shell crabs from the Chesa- 
peake Bay, veritably impossible to: get 
in Bucks County. 

While she was a student in the 
Baltimore public schools, she attended 
the Maryland Institute of Art twice 
a week for ten years. She relinquished 
all hope of becoming an artist to get 
an A.B. in English at Goucher College 
where she taught fencing for a while 
(Italian right and left method). When 
she was an intake-interviewer at the 
Department of Public Welfare, she 
took graduate courses in Social Work. 


After two years of interviewing un- 
derprivileged clients whose problems 
might have been easily solved by a 
little money, she went to work at the 
Library of Congress for the Britannica 
Research Library Service. There she 
became a hodge-podge of miscellan- 
eous information while she enjoyed 
the adventure of searching for 
data not included in the Encylopedia 
Britannica. When her head was ready 
to explode with assorted facts omitted 
from Vol. I, A-And, to Vol. XX, Vet- 
Zyn, she married and spent a year in 
La Luz, New Mexico, near the Ala- 
mogordo Army Air Base where her 
husband was stationed. In Manhattan, 
after the war, she headed research and 
wrote a comic strip, Billy Brand, for 
Brand Names Research Foundation 
(who, fortunately, later dropped the 
"Research" from their name). After 
that, she engaged in free-lance editor- 
ial work and, finally, opened the 
Charles-Fourth Gallery (corner of 


Charles and Fourth Streets in Man- 
hattan) where new artists were given 
debut shows. Shortage of living-space, 
high rent and a hurricane which de- 
stroyed an island house in Westport, 
Connecticue, where she summered, led 
the family to Bucks County. 

She's my girl, Friday, and does most 


. of the things I should do on B. C. Life 


magazine which include correcting my 
English. She is also the director of the 


‘Charles-Fourth Gallery in New Hope, 


a rendezvous for artists and writers. In 
the winter, she teaches writing to the 
New  Hope-Solebury High School 
students — once a week. 

Married to a guy named Michael, 
an interior decorator and designer, they 
have four interesting children and all 
live in New Hope. 

Betty Floyd, staff writer for Bucks 
County Life, has been batting out stor- 
ies for so long that everywhere that 
Betty goes her typewriter must go... 
It started when she majored in journ- 
alism at the University of Iowa and 
simultaneously sent features to the Des 
Moines Register. After graduation she 
worked for National Builders Maga- 
zine in Chicago and then Scribners in 
New York City. With a short breather 
for marriage and two children she re- 
turned to the typewriter keys. 

Her volunteer jobs included Publi- 
city Director of the Girl Scouts of 
Philadelphia; editor of the Montgom- 
ery County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Magazine, and publicity chair- 
man of the League of Women Voters 
of Pennsylvania. 

Left a widow, she returned to pro- 
fessional status on Main Line news- 
papers and then served as assistant 
editor of the Southampton Star for 
three years. Now Betty, who lives in 
Richboro, writes for the Delaware 
Valley Advance and Bucks County 
Life. 

Marguerite Karaczan, a regular con- 
tributor to Life, is a graduate of 
Wellesley College where she received 
her B.S. degree. She took her masters 
at Columbia University, majoring in 
dramatics. | 

In Trenton, N. J., she worked on a 
daily newspaper as a featuer writer; 
and since moving to Bucks County she 
has been dramatic editor of the Bucks 
County Gazette. Now writing a series 
of articles on all of the Friends Meet- 
ings in Bucks County, she also con- 
tributes stories of the drama to Bucks 
County Life. 

Her ménage consists of a husband, 
two lovely children and four horses 
who all live happily on a farm in 
Solebury Township. 

Ann Pollock was born in South 
Bend, Indiana, a state that claims more 
writers and authors than any of the 
other forty-seven not counting Alaska 
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and Hawaii). The high school memory 
of Rosalind Russel — as girl reporter 
in Front Page — chasing fire trucks 
down the street and having coffee 
breaks in the back room gave Ann an 
idea. She wanted to be a reporter. Hat- 
ed that math! Loved that English lit! 
She married at 19 and added a boy 
and a girl to the family. 

After the second world war the 
Pollocks moved to Hatboro where Ann 
had a fling with nearly every civic 
organization in Montgomery County. 
For a while she and a pal operated 
"The Clothes Tree," а woman's dress 
shop. The perpetual urge for a coffee 
break in the back room forced her re- 
turn to newspaper reporting and led 
to her status as associate editor of the 
Hatboro Public Spirit. 

Proud author of one book, A Chick- 
en in Every Garage, she always shows 
it to her guests along with its accom- 
panying twenty-three rejection slips. 

Ann’s articles about people and 
their habits appear every month in 
Life. She is a good cook and claims 
to have invented beef stroganoff, Am- 
erican style or Boeuf Pollock, stro- 
ganoff style. 

Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey, another 
of Lifes contributing editors, was 
born in New York City. Her father 
wrote scenarios and often held the 
little girl on his lap while he watched 
his stories unfold on movie screens. 
And that is when the creative bug bit 
Adi-Kent. 

Her schooling ended in Barnard 
College where she majored in cre- 
ative writing; and she started profes- 
sionally with N.B.C., working on a 
15-minute program called "Around 
New York." 


After her marriage to a mechanical 
engineer, she and her husband moved 
to Bucks County. She has worked on 
the staffs of a daily newspaper, two 
magazines, and served in various pub- 
lic relations and advertising depart- 
ments in Philadelphia. Every free mo- 
ment she has, she spends at her type- 
writer, producing assorted copy: radio, 
newspaper, magazine, advertising, ju- 
venile adventure and suspense stories. 
Her teen-age daughter, Linda is an 
endless font of material, Adi-Kent 
says. 

The Jeffreys live in Southampton, 
Bucks County. 

Writing has always been fun for 
Hazel M. Gover. And the first money 
she ever received for an article was 
$5.00 from me back when the old 
Traveler was the size of a postage 
stamp. Her formal education in writ- 
ing consisted of two years at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo under the editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News. This was a 
brutal course. The ordeal ended with 
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the forty original would-be authors' 
dwindling to twelve. 

From the time she could operate a 
typewriter with two fingers, Hazel has 
written articles for newspapers, edited 
several plant newsletters — some 
ribald, some serious — written office 
manuals. For two years she even ге- 
ceived twelve cents a word from a 
monthly trade paper. 

While traveling in Africa with her 
husband she collaborated with him on 
several articles published іп trade 
magazines under 57; name. Now she is 
Public Relations Chairman for Upper 
Bucks County Red Cross and edits 
Bucks County Girl Scout Tips which 
boasts a captive reader-audience of 
over 2000 adults. 

Only one job landed her in very 
hot water. She was publicizing a series 
of Yacht Club boat races in Buffalo. 
The local newspaper gave her a pho- 
tographer, and she wrote a human- 
interest story on the Coast Guard ship 
assigned to that area. When the copy 
hit the front pages the story gave the 
casual reader the unfortunate impres- 


sion that the U. S. Coast Guard ship 
had been assigned to Lake Erie only to 
participate in the races! The Com- 
mander. raised hell! 

Constance Allen Ward, Art Editor 
of Bucks County Gazette, writes about 
art and antiques for us, as her time 
permits. Connie happens to be one of 
my favorites. 

William H. Entwisle, so popular for 
his  socially-conscious constructions, 
paintings and sculpture that his name 
has become a by-word, deserves sev- 
eral orchids for his illustrations of the 
Pete story in the August issue of Life. 
He made our cover for the May issue, 
and we have his promise for more 
contributions. 

Betty Stedman promises to give us a 
garden story now and then. As the 
business manager of Bucks County 
Life she is guardian of the cash. À 
careful soul, she has even invented a 
time-lock system for the petty cash. 

That's the crop. In the words of 
Captain Henry of Show Boat fame, 


^. . . that’s only the beginning" of 
what's to come. А 


CLASSIFIED LIFE LINES WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY — BUILD YOUR 
SALES — OR FIND YOU A POLKA- 
DOTTED PRETZEL 


Did you get a gift-wrapped turtle when 
it was a turtle neck sweater you want? 
Come in early and we'll note your selec- 
tion in our "Santa's Helper" list. Then 
when the man in your life stops in, we'll 
steer him іп the right direction! The 
Village Barn, Furlong, Pa. PY 4-7302. 
Open Daily, Noon till 5, Tues. & Thurs. 
noon till 9. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS!! Second 
hand and OP. A Great Collection. Hun- 
dreds of paperbacks also. 7 and 19 N. 
Union St. Lambertville, N. J. Call first. 
Often out buying. VO 2-2110 — VANI- 
TY FAIR. 


For your Fall and Winter Wardrobe, you 
simply must come in to see us at HEIDI 
BRAUER. We carry Junior, Misses, aad 
Half-sizes. Choose from our complete se- 
lection of sportswear, car coats, coats, 
knits, casual and dressy dresses. Come 
in and browse around. 26 E. State St., 
Doylestown. 

WALTER'S NURSERY — 30th Anni- 
versary — Offers over 500 species and 
varieties of ornamental trees and ever- 
greens. 35 acres to choose from — River 
Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant AX 7-5860. 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. Reg- 
istered plumbing & heating. Petro Oil 
burners, Water pumps, Repairing, Job- 
bing — 619 Neshaminy Ave., Neshaminy 
DI 3-6080. 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repaired. 
Specializing in Antique and Grandfather 
Clocks. Pickup and Delivery. Call 
ANNO VIOLA. Windybush Rd., Phone 
VO 2-2879. 


Wine and Dine at the NEW HOPE DIN- 
ER — Route No. 202, New Hope, Phone 
VO 2-2763 — Eddie King, your genial 


host, to welcome you. 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN — 
22 No. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 
8-8208. Open 9 A.M. - 8 P.M. Luncheons 
from 11 A.M. Cold Cuts, Salads, Appe- 
tizers. Try our delicious Hams, Turkeys, 
cooked to order. 


GUNS, GUNS, GUNS, Bought, sold and 
traded. All gun accessories and clothing. 
Meininger’s Sporting Goods, Rt. 611 at 
Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. Open daily 


to 6, Fri. to 9 P.M. FI 8-5624. 


JOHN A. SCHULTZ — Watch & Jewel- 
ry Repair, 5 М. Main St, New Hope. 
Phone: VO 2-2759. 


ART INSTRUCTION 
Private or Group — FI 8-3343 — Helen 
Louise Woerner. A personal interview by 
appointment. Rates, hours adjustable. 


ANTIQUES 

BUCKS COUNTY CABINET SHOP - 
ANTIQUES: Penna. Dutch, Primitives. 
General Line. Wholesale, Retail, Ruff & 
Ready, Try us! Farnk J. Udinski, Prop. 
Phone FI 8-3649, 134 Iron Hill Rd., New 
a I mi. W. of Doylestown off Rt. 


COLONIAL ARMS ANTIQUES — 
Primitive Paintings, Pennsylvania Pot- 
tery, Pewter, Country Furniture, etc., etc., 
Rt. 202, 1 mi. above New Hope, Pa. 
Phone VO 2-2366. 


STERLING'S ANTIQUES — Large se- 
lection of antiques, china, bric-a-brac, 
copper and brass ware, etc., at absolute 
rock-bottom prices. Stop in and browse! 
You'll be glad you did! Rt. 202, La- 
haska. Phone PY  4-7375. (Antiques 
bought and sold). 


SERVICES 

Hand Massage and Niagara Treatment 
for Relaxation, Stimulation, Reducing 
and easing tension. Litte's Studio, Carv- 
ersville, Pa. AX 7-5274, 


Poe try 


OCTOBER 


October walks the river road 
And I walk close behind her 
Afraid to wait; for fear too late, 
I somehow fail to find her. 
October walks the river road 
And once again together 
We laugh and cling, remembering 
Changeling hearts and weather. 
Emeline Kotula 


E  ЧӘИБИИНЕ 


A PRAYER 


God, let me live each lovely day, 
So I may know that, come what may, 
I've done my best to live the way 
You want me to. 

Dolita Bunker 


Ауани 


COMMUNION 


I am small tonight 

Any heaven is far— 
Only GOD and I 

And the Evening Star— 
The perfumed breath 
From the heart of a rose 
Whispers to me: 

"He cares! He knows!" 


—Vilet 
— M Ó—À 
FIRST STORM OF FALL 


Astride a proudly-prancing wind 

The silver-armored rain 

Comes riding swiftly through our 

fields 

And down our tree-lined lane, 

To shatter lances with the sun 

And unhorse, if it can, 

Bright weather that's been champion 

Since Summer flrst began. 
Elizabeth-Ellen Long 


а еа 
SKY, STARS AND SAND 


So many stars are tossed 

in that blue sky up there, 

would one be missed? I need 

a small one for my hair. 

Some nights in this dear desert, 

the stars seem to lean down 

and want to talk to me... 

I sense, but hear no sound. 
—Nonee Nolan 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — 95.00 for 
two years. 


You Need to see 


CROSS COUNTRY CLOTHES ing 


77 W. COURT ST.. DOYLESTOWN, PA. Р 
Fall Collection 


FI 8-8298 


Suits and 
Masks for 
Tots to Teens 


All the FUNdamentals to make You A 
GORGEOUS GAMIN or a GRUESOME GHOUL 


Everything Ghastly, Great and Gory 
For Grown-Up Goblins 
at 


FOSTER'S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


139 S. Main Doylestown 


DOROTHY HARROWER’S 
DECOUPAGE AND CHRISTMAS SHOP 
Hard to find supplies for those who make their own Christmas decora- 
tions and gifts. Everything from gold paper ornaments and borders to 
Christmas trees. A complete line of decoupage material including boxes 
and prints. 
DOROTHY HARROWER, RIVER ROAD, UPPER BLACK EDDY 
BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


WORLD IMPORTS 


Box No. 412 Hatboro, Pa. 


Fabulous Italian Gloves in White Kid, 
with eyelet detail at the tiny price of 
Five Dollars! 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 Pa. 


i 


ALL THE NEW CHEVROLETS ARE 
ON DISPLAY 
at 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


365 Street Rd. Southampton, Pa. 
ELmwood 7-2295 
Thrifty, Nifty and New for '62 


CHEVY II - CORVAIR - 
CORVETTE - TRUCKS 


Delivered AirMail 
From Italy 


In Only 2 weeks New Hope 


Send size 
with 

Check or 
Money-order 
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Hove Octboer 1, 1961, the 
Charles-Fourth Gallery in New 
Hope will exhibit the paintings and 
graphics of Philadelphia artist, Razel 
Kapustin. Although ber work has been 
shown from Philadelphia to Los An- 
geles, and abroad, this will be her first 
one-man Show in New Hope. 

On that cold December 26 when 
Razel Kapustin was born, neither the 
town elders of Ladizhen, Russia, her 
good neighbors nor her parents sus- 
pected that she was destined to be an 
artist. Nor did they suspect the early 
struggle that would contribute to the 
vitaltiy and sensitivity her paintings 
rebect. 

Before Razel was three her father 
left Russia to seek his fortune in South 
America. He drifted north to Argen- 
tina to become a gaucho, then still fur- 
ther north to Philadelphia to become 
a factory worker. Once settled in Phil- 
adelphia he sent for his family. 

Razel's mother, only twenty at the 
time, already had three children. The 
town elders selected the father of a 
sixteen-year-old boy to pose as her 
husband and to protect her and her 
children during the journey; for a 
flight from Tussia in the year 1914, 
posed many dangers. Beginning the 
hegira with sundry household equip- 
ment, rnaging from the elegant family 
samovar to a mass of feather beds, the 
five stole across the border. As soon as 
they reached the German side they 
were caught and clapped into jail in 
Hamburg. Even then, Oazel recalls, 
the Germans beat their prisoners. 

English relatives were influencial 
in having the family released and sent 
to the United States. But life here was 
difficult. 

In 1931 Razel began to paint. She 
studied at the Barnes Foundation 


+4 


Razel Kapustin’s Exhibit 


in Philadelphia and, іп 1936, 
with David Alfaro Siqueiros who con- 
ducted a workshop in New York. Then 
she started to work seriously and is 
credited with producing the first anti- 
Fascist mural in Philadelphia (1937), 
entitled, "Culture Under Fascism," 
painted for the New Theater. 


Because of her growing reputation 


as a socially-consciuos artist the OWI 
photographed seven of her. paintings 
which depicted the suffering caused by 
war. They sent these abroad to be 
shown in thirty-two countries. 

Razel has a full home-life. She and 
her husband, Harry, a writer, have a 
ménage of cats. The most famous of 
her feline family is Ludmilla Pavli- 
chenko Kapussy, named for a Russian 
sharp-shooter. Kapussy has often play- 
ed the role of model, and her portraits 
are well-known to Philadelphia art- 
lovers, 

After the war, Razel began to ex- 
plore new areas in technique, subject 
matter and media. A summer at Ava- 
lon, N. J., led her to experiment with 
beach and sea forms such as shells and 
sea weed. She played with the forms, 
developed them until her subconscious 
took over changing them into embry- 
onic shapes only reminiscent of marine 
life. Although she was not aware of it, 
these forms were everywhere in nature 
— invisible to the naked eye but active 
realities beneath the power of a micro- 
scope. The resultant group of paint- 
ings, executed in the fluid medium of 
casein, atavistically reflect. man’s racial 
memories. 

Razel is no longer so interested in 
proselytizing about man’s inhumanity 
to man. Now her visions capture the 
images of nature, abstract, filter, distill 
and respond with the artist’s eye. She 
may paint clowns, cats, children or 


flowers. Whatever she sees, she always 
sees personally, poetically, with her 
special magic. 

Razel Kapustin’s work has been 
shown in many galleries and museums. 
Among them are: the Los Angeles 
Museum of Art, Butler Art Institute, 
Donavan Gallery, Lush Gallery and 
Panoras Gallery. Her paintings are in 
the collections of John Frederick 
Lewis, Jr., Andrew Heiskell, Herman 
Shumlin, Philadelphia Museum and 
Philadelphia Print Club. 

Her exhibition at the Charles- 
Fourth Gallery will continue through 
October 21. A 


—Ón——] 
SPECIAL SPOTS 

In a more proper day, when people 
wished to be rude but not profane, 
they would tell someone "to go to 
Halifax" or "to Timbucktoo" and the 
hearer knew exactly where he was to 
go. Literal-minded Bucks Countians 
thus bluntly advised wouldn't have 
had to travel very far, Halifax being 
one of the early names of Mechanics- 
ville, in Buckingham Township, and 
Timbucktoo the name of a settlement 
of Negroes in Middletown Township. 
A more pleasant place to be invited to 
visit was Eden, also in Middletown 
Township, named for the garden that 
was the first home of Adam and Eve. 
Perhaps it lacked some of the delights 
of paradise for the residents preferred 
to call it South Langhorne. 

—— РИНЕН 
OUT OF THE PICTURE 

The assessor's list of 1849 for 
Doylestown included the following 
now out-dated trades and occupations: 
3 ostlers, 5 coachmakers, 5 drovers, 3 
connected with the magnetic telegraph, 
5 blacksmiths, one oysterman, one cup- 
per and bleeder, 2 pedlars and the 
same number of hatters, harnessmakers, 
horse traders, stablekeepers and carters. 
Also listed were 16 taxable women, 
and 13 gentlemen of leisure. 

ees, eee 
CREWCORNE FIRST 

It is usually stated that Bucks 
County has had three county seats in 
its history, but actually, according to 
historian W. W. Н. Davis, the count 
should be four. The first county seat, 
he says, was established at Crewcorne, 
on the old road from Tullytown to 
Bordentown Ferry landing, following 
passage of the Act of 1683 erecting 
county courts. It was moved from there 
to Bristol in 1705, to Newtown in 
1725, and finally to Doylestown in 
1813. Crewcorne was named by Eng- 
lish settlers, probably after Crokehorn, 
in Somersetshire, England. ‘‘Crook- 
horn," the name of a public house at 
the old ferry, was very likely another 
variation of the same. 


T he sight of a new building in 
Bucks County is something we 
have become used to in recent years. 
Along with the new structure, a new 
school, shopping center, a branch bank, 
or municpal building, there is usually 
a flag-pole. 

These are apparently good days for 
the flag-pole people. If they had been 
able to get the builders of new build- 
ings elsewhere to do what was done 
at the new plant of Vector Manufac- 
turing Company, Street Road, Trevose, 
twice as many flag-poles would have 
been sold and erected. 

Vector has two flag-poles. After 
hearing several people wonder about 
the two poles, we visited the other day 
and asked the Vector folks about it. 

Their man who was seated in uni- 
form at a desk in the beautiful lobby 
explained that flag-pole number one. 
On the visitor's left looking at the 
building from Street Road, is the pole 
for the American flag. The other pole 
the day we dropped in was flying the 
state flag of Pennsylvania. A company 
banner may also be flown from pole 
number two. 

The Vector man went on to explain 
that the company is doing government 
work on electronic products for space 
missiles. The plant opened on Febru- 
агу 3, 1961. 

After thanking him we took a walk 
around the campus-like setting. Our 
visit was during the lunch-hour and 
quite a few of the male employees 
were indulging in a game of touch 
football. Girls were strolling around or 
watching the touch footballers. It was 
a very peaceable scene, quite in con- 
trast to the image we have of the scene 
of the ultimate use of the company’s 
products. A 


An interesting meeting of the Dela- 
ware Valley Milk Goat Association 
was held recently at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Yates near Blooming 
Glen. It was unique in that the found- 
er of the organization, Mrs. Margaret 
Savage at whose home the first meet- 
ing wsa held in 1932, was present and 
gave an interesting talk. Her reminis- 
cences included her experiences in ex- 
hibiting goats at the Doylestown Fair 
and giving free paper cups of goat 
milk to those who had never tasted it, 
as they passed by the goats on exhibi- 
tion. 

Walter Yates who drove through 
Arkansas on his nine thousand mile 
auto vacation, showed colored slides of 
the trip. 

Joseph Van Horn of Havertown 
who gave an address on feeding goats 
in England and the United States illus- 
trating his remarks with samples of 
the feed. Jack Waters of Norristown 


president of the organization presided 
and Stuart Thompson of Chester 
Spring, Pa., Vice President, assisited 
There were nineteen members and 
friends. 


he Tohickon Union Church is not 

far from the village of Weisel, in 
the western corner 
Township. The exact year of the 
founding, or the name of the first min- 
ister is not known. The church records 
begin in 1745, and among the many 
worn pages, lie the names of many of 
our Bucks County ancestors. 

The congregation was poor. As was 
the custom in those days, the Lutheran 
and Reformed church would use the 
building in common. In the beginning, 
a minister could not be afforded, so a 
traveling preacher would appear every 
few weeks, to keep the people inform- 
ed of the holy word. The same min- 
ister would serve the Tohickon, Indian 
Creek and many other parishes. 

In 1766, a stone church was erected 
where the log church had served so 
faithfully for many years. Family tra- 


of Bedminster 


dition mentions that the Kern family 
supplied most of the stone for the 
church. 

In 1838 another church was erected, 
on the east side of the road, where the 
present church now stands. Behind, 
and to the side, of the present struc- 
ture, can be seen many graves, honored 
with markers. Markers now almost 
worn thin by the ravages of time, list- 
ing the names of the souls who wor- 
shipped at the Tohickon. Many still re- 
cord the dates of these pioneers who 
died in the seventeen-hundreds. But 
soon time will also obliterate the rec- 
ords that still exist on these ancient 
stones, and then the names will be 
known to God alone. 

Among the early families to wor- 
ship here were; the Ackermans, Affler- 
bachs, Allems, Althouses, Applebachs, 
Bartholomews, Benners, Bergstressers, 
Bowers, Cressmans, Dersteins, Deitzs, 
Freeds, Fretzs, Hagers, Hubers, Huns- 
burgers, Kellers, Kerns, Kichleins, 
Koders, Kramers, Krouthamels, Lan- 
dis, Nases, Snyders, Swartzs, Stone- 
backs, Stoudts, Weisels and many oth- 
er pioneers. A | 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


Nine Bucks County bridges taken from a series of 
paintings in full color reproduced on fine quality note 
paper, 8 pages in the popular French-fold style with. 
envelopes, attractively boxed, will be mailed to you free 
— if you will send in your subscription to Bucks County 


Life. Check with your subscription. , 


if you do not wish to send check ' 


with your subscription we will be Һар- · 


py to bill you and present you with the 

box of beautiful note paper upon payment. 

Note paper will be sent you with a gift subscription to a friend, a delightful 
way to say “Hello” twelve times a year to a dear friend or relative. 


Please enter my subscription to Bucks County LIFE for which I will pay you 


$3.00 for one year; $5.00 for two years. 


ПОО ае вав ев еее кта өз  ғоаттевжаевтевтаы.. 


If you enclose check, make payable to Bucks County Publications, Іпс., 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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Swift, Sleek Beauties Зоғ 692 Driving 


Luxury or Economy Class, All Offer Increased Dependability 
and Ease of Handling. New engineering concepts assure 
maximum comfort and minimum maintenance. 


1962 Studebaker Cruiser — New Mem- 
ber of the Lark Family offers interior 
roominess with limousine comfort. See 
it at Keystone Motors, 235 S. Main St., 
Doylestown, Pa, 


Ford introduces the new Galaxie 500 
Sunliner Convertible. Conroy Ford, Inc., 
W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


The Impala Sport Coupe — A Hard Top Dodge Polara "500" — New Introduc- 


With a Roof Line That Looks Like a Con- 
vertible, Ray Mills, Inc., Route No. 611, 
Doylestown, Pa.—W*m, Н. Stahl, South- 
ampton, Pa. — David Getz, 32 S. Main 
St., New Hope, Pa. 


Cadillac Sport Coupe — Crisp, Sporty 
Lines with Cadillac Comfort, Schneider 
Cadillac & Oldsmobile, Route No. 611, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


tion in the Luxury Sports Car Field — 
|. M. Jarrett, York Rd., Hatboro — W. Н. 
Watson & Son, 135 S. Main St., Doyles- 
town Pa. 


Lincoln Continental Convertible — The 
Only 4-Door Convertible made in Amer- 
ica — See it at CrossKeys Motors, Cross- 
Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


Corvair Monza — A Smart New Version 
of the Chevrolet Corvair. David Getz, 
32 S. Main St., New Hope, Pa. — Wm. 
H. Stahl, Southampton, Pa. — Ray Mills, 
Inc., Route No. 611, Doylestown, Pa. 
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The Rambler American Station Wagon 
with all-new double-safety brake system 
— Lester A. Kohl Motors, Route No. 611 
at CrossKeys, Doylestown, Pa. 


spring color 


Lawns - Gardens - Nursery Stock - planted now - produce brilliant 


- are nature-insured against summer hazards! 


See your local nurseryman or garden supplier now. 


CALL US — FI 8-9441 
For information on Lawn and Garden equipment 
- mowers - tillers - carts - snow blades and blow- 
ers - chain saws, etc. 
DOYLESTOWN AGRICULTURAL СО. 


Ashland Street Doylestown, Pa. 


THE HORN NURSERY 
R.D. No. 1, West St. Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-4879 
Rhododendron - Azealas - 
Franklinia - Metasequoia - 
fall lawn repairs - fertilizers - 


Flowering shrubs - 
Hollies - supplies for 
peat moss, etc, 


COLE’S NURSERIES 


Rogers Road (off York Rd.) at Furlong, Pa. PY 
4-5741 - For Fall Planting - Evergreen Trees and 
shrubs - Specializing in Holly. 


WM. HOBENSACK’S SONS 
Ivyland, Pa. OSborne 5-1610 
Headquarters for INTERNATIONAL HARVEST- 
ER Tractors and Farm Machinery - Fuel Oil - 
Coal - Fertilizers - Garden Supplies and Equip- 
ment - Feed and Building Materials. 


| WALTER A. SMITH 
Riegelsville, Pa. Riverside 9-2151 
Your headquarters for Garden Tractors, Power 
Mowers, Snow Throwers - Roto-Tillers - Chain 
Saws and Power Equipment in the Riegelsville 
агса. 


DAVID Н. LIGHTKEP 

(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
Limekiln Pk., Jarrettown, Pa. Mitchel 6-1484 
Your Bux-Mont Headquarters for Gravely Lawn 
and Garden Equipment, 


THESE ARE YOUR BUCKS COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 


SHERIFF RECORDER OF DEEDS DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


4 м“ : T 


HAROLD DANDO - DONALD HEINEMANN PAUL R. BECKERT 
Lever 5B ` Lever 6B Lever 7B 


THE TEAM THAT WILL WIN IN NOVEMBER 


PROTHONOTARY CONTROLLER JURY COMMISSIONER 


қ Ж, 


SD 


LEROY D. EVANS WILLIAM R. CAMERON MARION F, BAUM 
Lever 8B Leve, 9B Lever 10B 


VOTE FOR THE EXPERIENCED AND QUALIFIED TEAM 
ON NOVEMBER 7TH 


VOTE STRAIGHT REPUBLICAN 


Paid For By 
THE BUCKS COUNTY REPUBLICAN’ COMMITTEE 
50 E. Court Street 
Doylestown, Ра. 
FREDERICK Е, ZIEGLER, Chairman 


